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This issue of "Educational Comment" is concerned 



with curriculum courses in pre- or in-service programs for teachers 
considered from the perspective of the instructor of these courses, 
and with general problems of curriculum research and personnel. It 
contains seven papers originally presented at the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development Conference in 1969: "Sources 
of Knowledge for the Curriculum Field," "The Concept of Valid 
Content," "The Curriculum Worker: A View of His Tasks and His 
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"Communicating Curriculum: An Analysis of Current Texts." (RT) 
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FOREWORD 

Educational Comment is published by the College of Educa- 
tion at The University of Toledo. Its purpose is to advance an 
understanding of topics of current significance in professional 
education. 

This issue of Educational Comment is concerned with the 
study of curriculum in pre-service or in-service programs for 
educators. The topic is approached from the perspective of the 
instructor of these courses. The title of this booklet, A Search 
for Valid Content for Curriculum Courses, suggests that the 
question of what educators need to know about curriculum has 
not been settled once and. for all but must be continuously re- 
examined. 

Given the current upheaval in public school curriculum, edu- 
cators are being called upon to put forth programs that are new 
and more effective than those presently in operation. If they 
are to resolve the underlying problem of pupils’ declining inter- 
est In learning and their rejection of much of what is now being 
taught, educators must have at their disposal considerable 
knowledge of curriculum problems and of alternative solutions. 
They must be able creatively to design and conduct learning op- 
portunities that will be willingly sought by pupils and confronted 
by them with considerable satisfaction. 

What to teach these educators that will prepare them to 
meet this challenge is certainly a most difficult question. No one 
can claim to have the final word on this matter. Yet, I have 
been struck by the glimpses of insight offered by the writers 
included in this issue of Educational Comment. I am sure these 
ideas will be helpful to instructors of curriculum courses if they 
will lift them from the scholarly context in which they are here 
presented and use them as resources in designing their own 
instruction. 

The writers originally presented their analyses and sugges- 
tions at an ASCD Pre-Conference Seminar in Chicago on March 
15-16, 1969, at the request of Professor Edmund C. Short of 
The University of Toledo. It is with considerable satisfaction 
that we are able to bring these papers to a wider audience. To 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
and to the consultants themselves, go our thanks for the oppor- 
tunity afforded Educational Comment to perform this publishing 
service. 

George E. Dickson 

Dean of the College of Education 

The University of Toledo 
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INTRODUCTION 



I In attempting A Search for Valid Content for Curriculum 

| Courses, the assumption guiding the identification of various 

| aspects of the over-all topic was this — that knowledge sources 

i are already available in a number of places for the task of select- 

| ing content. There is the knowledge generated by curriculum 

| scholars themselves, as surveyed in the article by Professor 

\ Short. In addition, the assistance of philosophical scholarship 

J can be drawn upon. A sample of such work is provided by Pro- 

f fessor Soltis. Historical scholarship of the kind supplied by 

I Professor Kliebard is another type of source. Professor Mann 

I deals in his paper with knowledge from empirical and theoretical 

| sources,. Knowledge of the existential situation in curricular 

I practice is a source not to be neglected, as Professor Fisher’s 

| article confirms. Experience in tooling up for instruction in cur- 

1 riculum is also a source of knowledge upon which to draw in 

[ attempting to determine what to teach. Professor Wootton sur- 

I veys and analyzes nationwide course offerings in curriculum, and 

I Professor Roberts examines textbooks used. 

| 

t With the aid of such a variety of knowledge, choice of valid 

l content may not seem so difficult. However, having all such 

| knowledge at hand is no guarantee that choices of what content 

| to teach will be wisely made and that desired ends will be served. 

| This, of course, depends upon application of principles of cur- 

riculum planning in the particular situation. No attention has 
been given by the writers to this process since any standard 
; curriculum textbook provides about all that is known at the 

i present time about making curriculum decisions. 

This publication does not purport to be a full report of the 
seminar, cited in the foreword, at which the seven contributors 
spoke. The two-day meeting included a number of opportunities 
for its participants besides listening and responding to the 
speakers. One thing, however, that was clearly indicated by the 
instructors who attended and who teach the curriculum com- 
ponent of professional education, was their desire for more 
opportunity to discuss professional and scholarly problems with 
j their colleagues. A continuing and enlarging dialogue seemed 

essential to them. One means of extending the opportunity for 
consultation of this kind is through the publication of the papers 
) that were given at the seminar. By * .ading and responding to 

the ideas which the consultants presented, others may become a 
part of the dialogue begun at that meeting. The papers are pub- 
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| lished here, without elaboration or response, as a contribution to 

| tllis on-going exchange of ideas. The consultants did not wish 

their remarks to be considered, authoritative answers to prseti- 
\ cal » instructional problems. They offered the benefit of their 

I scholarly study and personal judgments as stimulators for fur- 

j th.ev discussion and criticism. Readers of this issue of Educa- 

? tional Comment should likewise use them to provoke their own 

: thought and to sharpen their own view of their instructional 

[ task in curriculum. 

| Credit is due for assistance in editing to Professor Ronald, 

i Maertens, who also assisted in conducting the seminar, to Pro- 

fessor Robert Sandin, to Professor Richard W. Saxe, and to Mr. 

\ Thomas H. Durnford, who also designed this publication, all of 

| The University of Toledo. 

Edmund C. Short, Editor 
November, 1969 
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1 CURRICULUM SCHOLARSHIP 

Sources of Knowledge for the 

Curriculum Field* 

t 

j: 

f 

| What is the most relevant, up-to-date, and fruitful content 

j that can be t lught in curriculum courses ? Anyone who teaches 

} in this area faces this question continually and is compelled to 

j assert some answer to it. The quality of the answer given de- 

[ pends upon how well the instructor is acquainted with the 

j knowledge available in the held. If he is not fully cognizant of 

\ the ideas related to his teaching area nor completely aware of 

| the relative significance of various concepts in it, he will not 

t likely determine the best answer to the question. Even if he is 

; as knowledgeable as he can be about the scholarship in the cur- 

| riculum field, he may utilize criteria that are not fully adequate 

I in selecting content appropriate to the specific purposes of his 

I courses. Judgments as to relevance and appeal of the content 

for teaching purposes are not easily come by without explicit, 

I reliable criteria. 

[ This paper focuses upon the first of these problems — the 

| matter of discovering the extent and character of available 

| knowledge about curriculum for purposes of strengthening the 

j instructor’s grasp of the possible content that he might draw 

upon in teaching. 



j THE STATE OF THE FIELD 

What is the stats of knowledge in the curriculum field ? The 
first thing that can be noted is that it is diffuse and fragmen- 
I tary. The range of ideas generated about curriculum is quite 

| extensive and varied, but at the same time the work of sorting 

and relating curriculum concepts of diverse kinds has only par- 
tially been done. Assessing the worth of some of these ideas 
t and constructing a systematic view of the field has been at- 

tempted very infrequently. 

| Another feature of the curriculum field that is readily 

recognizable is the existence of enormous gaps in certain kinds 
[ of knowledge. Knowledge gained through well designed curric- 

; ulum research is not as extensive as one might suppose. Ad- 

i vances in conceptualizing the field and in developing precise 
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CURRICULUM SCHOLARSHIP 



terminology have not been as fruitful as might be expected from 
the generous amount of attention given to these matters by 
scholars. Even recording and interpreting the thought and 
practice of earlier curriculum workers has resulted in relatively 
minor additions to the pool of curriculum knowledge because 
not much quality scholarship of this kind has been done. There 
is great need to fill the many gaps in the knowledge in this field. 

One might assume that one could turn to certain literature 
in this field where the fundamental knowledge has been col- 
lected, synthesized, and recorded for easy access. Such is not 
the case. Those books and documents which attempt to pull to- 
gether knowledge about curriculum are usually, each in its own 
way, somewhat limited in scope or in depth. Knowledge avail- 
able at present is still widely scattered in many kinds of litera- 
ture. much of which is unknown or unread by a majority of 
those requiring knowledge about curriculum. Those writings 
prepared for specialized instructional purposes display for the 
most part similar neglect of relevant primary source material 
and/or do not intend to deal with the full range of topics that 
might be associated with the field. What is needed is a good 
map of the available knowledge in the field of curriculum to- 
gether with carefully compiled references to all the pertinent 
documents in which this knowledge is recorded. We do not now 
have such a map in curriculum, and some scholars are rather 
skeptical that one will ever be drawn up. 

At the present stage of development of scholarship in the 
field of curriculum, it may be stated in general that curriculum 
does not appear to be a highly disciplined field of inquiry. Its 
concerns are not clearly identified and systematically studied. 
The variety of work already done that may be related to curric- 
ulum study remains scattered or unnoticed. The scholarly in- 
quiry that could be done is only partially perceived. And the 
task of synthesizing what is known has not been undertaken in 
any satisfactory way up to now. 

I have intentionally rushed over this assessment of the 
state of knowledge in curriculum without giving specific details. 
It is not my purpose to pinpoint the exact conditions that pre- 
vail or to explore the avenues of improved scholarship in cur- 
riculum although some of us in our own research might endeavor 
to make some contributions here. Rather, it is my purpose to 
look at the current state of knowledge in the field in order to be- 
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come better acquainted with what curriculum knowledge there 
is that could be utilized in instruction about curriculum. I as- 
sume that we all need some widening of our understanding in 
this respect. I am also assuming that there is some knowledge 
called curriculum, some product of curriculum scholarship, that 
is more or less circumscribed by its relevance to the necessity 
for and the practice of curriculum-making in the schools. Fi- 
nally, I am assuming that there is some degree of order and 
merit to this knowledge, that some elements of it are more 
valid than others with respect to its efficacy in affecting prac- 
tice in desired directions, and that these elements should receive 
priority in instruction about curriculum. 

THE EXISTING KNOWLEDGE 

With these as basic assumptions and purposes, the first 
question upon examining the available knowledge in curriculum 
is this: What qualifies as the product of curriculum scholarship? 
There is no need to be very precise in this matter when the 
domain and methodology of inquiry in the h«ld is so far from 
being firmly established. Almost any related information that 
has been generated is worthy of consideration. There is, how- 
ever, a useful distinction to be recognized between the kind of 
thought and study carried on in an operational curriculum set- 
ting where the task is to face issues, make decisions, and take 
action day-by-day on matters related to the conduct of an edu- 
cational program in a school or school system, and that scholar- 
ship which is carried on apart from the demands of practical 
affairs, where the task is to abstract from the thought and ex- 
periences of curriculum workers those things which may have 
wider applicability, subject these data to careful analysis and 
theoretical formulation, and establish valid knowledge that is of 
more general significance than the particular facts, thoughts, or 
decisions from particular situations. No matter how important 
the first type of on-the-spot thinking and doing of a scholarly 
sort may be for the schools, it is only this second major type of 
scholarship that can yield anything capable of being communi- 
cated over time and space. Thought and experience perish if 
they are not verbalized and recorded for others to study. The 
products of this second type of curriculum scholarship are there- 
fore to be found in documents and other literature of the field in 
the form of either immediate reports of curriculum activity or 
more digested and processed knowledge. 
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It is to this array of recorded material that we must turn 
in an effort to gain a larger view of the available knowledge in 
the curriculum field. The type and kinds of knowledge are con- 
fusing in their variety, and the merit of much of it lies beyond 
our present ability or desire to judge. Nevertheless, it is pos- 
sible to order some of this knowledge by classifying it by source. 
I wish to propose a series of categories which is related to activi- 
ties of various kinds of personnel involved in curriculum scholar- 
ship, Certain items from the literature of curriculum will be 
mentioned to illustrate the type of knowledge that has been 
generated within each category. By attending to the whole 
series of categories and the examples given within each, one 
may be able to conceive more fully the scope and variety of 
knowledge available within the field of curriculum. In addition, 
this approach to curriculum knowledge through classification of 
the literature by source and type may stimulate the identifica- 
tion of other curriculum writings from similar sources that can 
and should be categorized together and which may contain perti- 
nent knowledge not yet recognized or perhaps overlooked. The 
intent of the scheme being presented is to be suggestive, not 
exhaustive. 

The six charts that accompany this article illustrate thirty- 
four types of scholarly source material generated by curriculum 
scholarship. I have identified the personnel doing such scholar- 
ship in six categories, namely, 1) teachers, curriculum directors 
and supervisors, and administrators; 2) curriculum researchers 
and theorists; 3) curriculum developers; 4) curriculum evalua- 
tors; 5) critics and philosophers of curriculum, and 6) profes- 
sional curriculum scholars. This classification is not meant to 
imply that persons work solely in one category; such clearly is 
not always the case. But it does suggest that at any one time 
persons conduct curriculum scholarship of a kind most nearly 
identifiable with one of these six rather different roles. Refer- 
ence in each chart to the list of curriculum activities carried on 
by the personnel listed should assist in understanding what kind 
of activities are associated with a particular category of scholar- 
ship. My purpose has been to show variety and kinds of items 
and to distinguish them in some way. Someone else surveying 
curriculum knowledge might have categorized and listed items 
differently. 

Next, turning to the list of specific kinds of scholarly mate- 
rials produced in each category, one should notice that the prod- 
ucts parallel the activities listed in each chart. The types of 
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curriculum literature are numbered so that the bibliographic 
illustrations that correspond to each type can be easily keyed. 
The references given are limited in quantity since they merely 
serve to tie one or more examples to a particular type of docu- 
ment so the reader may get an idea of what the label might 
cover. In some instances, there may exist hundreds of similar 
references that would fit the label covering that type of schol- 
arly material. In other cases, there may be little if any scholar- 
ship available. 

In summary, this survey may suggest to some instructors 
how extensive the scope of material is with which they are not 
yet acquainted. Others may see the need for condensing the 
knowledge in any one of a number of the thirty-four categories 
to manageable proportions so that endless study of primary 
sources is not necessary. Still others may lament the lack of 
solid knowledge that has resulted from certain types of scholarly 
work in particular domains. They may take up the task of try- 
ing to fill in these gaps in our knowledge. All of us who instruct 
in curriculum, especially in over-all treatments of the knowledge 
of the field, will no doubt need to put together in some conceptu- 
ally respectable form the knowledge from ah available dimen- 
sions so that we may have an accurate picture from which to 
select valid content for curriculum courses. 
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FIRST CATEGORY 

Personnel Involved 



Teachers, curriculum 

directors and supervisors, 
administrators 



Curriculum Activity 
Local curriculum planning 
Program determination 
Implementation 



Type of Scholarly Source 
Material Produced 

Curriculum plans 1 

Curriculum guides 2 

Curriculum policies 3 

Associated materials and 
evaluative devices 4 - 

Organizational procedures 
followed in the 
curriculum development 
process 5 



1. Fountain Valley School District Education Plans. Fountain Valley, California: The 
School District, n.d. 31 pp. 

"Instructional Program Grade Charts” to accompany Course of Study for Elementary 
Schools — 1964 revision — Los Angeles City Schools, Publication No. 375. 

2. Mathematics — 9th Year. Curriculum Bulletin, 1966*67 Series, No. 4. New York: 
New York City Board of Education, 1966. 304 pp. 

Sex Education: Grades K*6. Louisville, Kentucky: Louisville Public Schools, 1968. 

184 pp. 

3. Curriculum Goals and Rationale. Elk Grove, Illinois: Elk Grove Community Con- 

solidated School District, 1968. 42 pp. 

It's Your Future: General Requirements and Courses of Study. Toledo, Ohio: Toledo 
Public Schools, 1968. 8 pp. 

Glenn A. Rich, 1968 Minimum Standards for Ohio High Schools. Columbus: De- 

partment of Education, State of Ohio, 1968. 77 pp. 

4. Martin A. Budish, Microprojector Experiments for the Elementary Schools. Littleton, 
Colorado: The author, 5975 So. Milwaukee Way, 1964. 162 pp. 

Vincent and Carol Presno, People and Their Social Actions: Instructions, Procedures, 
Development, Levels A and B. Brentwood, New York: Brentwood Public Schools, 

1965. 118 pp. and 100 pp. 

5. Harriet B. Baldwin, "A Conceptual System for Planning and Managing the Instruc- 
tional Program of the Montgomery County Public Schools.” Rockville, Maryland: 
Montgomery County Public Schools, 1966. 33 pp. 

Fred P. Barnes, “The Illinois Curriculum Program,” pp. 113-140 in Harold J. Mc- 
Nally, A. Harry Passow, and Associates, Improving the Quality of Public School 
Programs: Approaches to Curriculum Development. New York: Teachers College 
Press, 1960. 

Lloid B. Jones, “Curriculum Development in the Denver Public Schools,” pp. 190- 
216, in Harold J. McNally, A. Harry Passow, and Associates, Improving the Quality 
of Public School Programs: Approaches to Curriculum Development. New York: 
Teachers College Press, 1960. 
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SECOND CATEGORY 



Personnel Involved 



Curriculum researchers and 
theorists 



Curriculum Activity 

Observing and recording 
practices in First 
Category Activity 

Developing and testing 
theories pertaining 
thereto 



Type of Scholarly Source 
Material Produced 



Descriptions of curriculum 
practices 6 

Reports of research on 
aspects of curriculum? 

Theoretical formulations 8 

Validation studies 9 



6. Lillian Glogan and Murray Fessel, The Nongraded Primary School. West Nyack, New 
York: Parker Publishing Company, 1967. 294 pp. 

John H. Lounsbury and Jean V. Marani, The Junior High School We Saw: One Day 
In the Eighth Grade. Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1964. 78 pp. 

7. David H. Feldman, "A Study of a Fixed Sequence of Skill and Concept Acquisition 
Requisite to Performance of a Common School Task: Map Drawing." Paper read 
February 7, 1969, at American Educational Research Association, Los Angeles. 

Robert W. Heath, “Curriculum, Cognition, and Educational Measurement," Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, 24 (Summer, 1964) 239-53. 

Vynce A. Hines and William M. Alexander, “High School Self-Evaluation and Curric- 
ulum Changes." Paper read February 10, 1968, at American Education Research 
Association, Chicago. 

8. Thomas L. Falx, "Structural-Functional Analysis as a Conceptual System for Curric- 
ulum Theory and Research: A Theoretical Study." Paper read February, 1966, at 
American Educational Research Association, Chicago. 

John I. Goodlad and Maurice N. Richter, Jr., The Development of a Conceptual 
System for Dealing with Problems of Curriculum and Instruction. Report of CRP 
Project No. 454, 1966. ERIC Document ED 010 064, 69 pp. Bethesda, Maryland: 
National Cash Register Company, ERIC Document Reproduction Service. 

Mauritz Johnson, Jr., “Definitions and Models in Curriculum Theory," Educational 
Theory, 17 (April, 1967), 127-140. 

9. John O. Bolvin, "The Use of Field Data for Improving IPI Materials and Procedures." 
Paper read February 8, 1969, at American Educational Research Association, Los 
Angeles. 

Martin I. Taft and Arnold Reisman, Towards Better Curricula Through Computer 
Selected Sequences of Subject Matter. ERIC Document ED 012 106, 27 pp. Bethesda, 
Maryland: ERIC Document Reproduction Service. 

Elizabeth C. Wilson, “A Model for Action," pp. 154-193 in Rational Planning in 
Curriculum and Instruction: Eight Essays. Washington, D.C.: Center for Study of 
Instruction, National Education Association, 1967. 
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THIRD CATEGORY 



Personnel Involved 



Curriculum developers 



Curriculum Activity 

Projecting curricular program 
options 

Synthesizing valued aims and 
substantive knowledge 
within some theoretical 
model of curriculum 

Constructing the components 
of such programs in 
practical terms 



Type of Scholarly Source 
Material Produced 



Comprehensive curriculum 
proposals 10 

Programs recommended by 
special curriculum 
reform projects 11 

Experimental programs 
developed through 
regional educational 
laboratories or 
laboratory schools 12 



10. Harry S. Broudy, B. Othanel Smith, and Joe R. Burnett, Democracy and Excellence 
in American Secondary Education. Chicago: Rand McNally, 1964. 302 pp. 



Mario D. Fantini and Gerald Weinstein, The Disadvantaged: Challenge to Education. \ 

New York: Harper & Row, 1968. 455 pp. 

Philip H. Phenix, Realms of Meaning: A Philosophy of the Curriculum for General f 

Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1964. 391 pp. J 

B. O. Smith with Saul B. Cohen and Arthur Pearl, Teachers for the Real World. 

Washington, D.C.: American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1969. i 

185 pp. j 



11. Commission on Science Education, Science — A Process Approach. Washington, D.C.: j 

American Association for the Advancement of Science, 1965. ; 

School Health Education Study, Health Education: A Conceptual Approach to Currie- | 

ulum Design. St. Paul, Minnesota: 3M Education Press, 1967. 141 pp. j 

I 

12. Program for Americans of Latin Origins. Austin, Texas: Southwestern Regional Ed- 
ucational Laboratory. 
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FOURTH CATEGORY 



Personnel Involved 



Curriculum evaluators 



Curriculum Activity 



Type of Scholarly Source 
Material Produced 



Examining effectiveness or 
worth of curricula in 
operation 



Techniques and methodologies 
for conducting program 
evaluation 1 * 



Evaluation reports 13 



Gathering data for 
comparison of outcomes 
with objectives sought 



Various standards of worth 
produced in connection 
with curriculum 
evaluation 15 



Making judgments concerning 
capability of programs to 
meet certain relative or 



absolute standards 



13. James N. Jacobs, Lenore D. Wirthlin, and Charles B. Miller, "A Follow-Up Evalua- 
tion of the Frostig Visual-Perceptual Training Program," Educational Leadership, 26 
(November, 1968), 169-175. 

"Second and Third Year Evaluation Reports," pp. 39-182 in An Evaluation Model and 
Its Application: Second Report. Washington, D.C.: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1968. 

14. Garlie A. Forehand, “The Role of tho Evaluator in Curriculum Research," Journal of 
Educational Measurement, 3 (Fall, 1966), 199-204. 

Robert E. Stake, “The Countenance of Educational Evaluation," Teachers College 
Record, 68 (April, 1967), 523-540. 

Henry H. Walbesser and Heather Carter, "Some Methodological Considerations of 
Curriculum Evaluation Research," Educational Leadership, 26 (October, 1968), 53-64. 

15. A Suggested Checklist for Assessing a Science Program. USOE Document OE-29034A 

January, 1964. ' 
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FIFTH CATEGORY 



Personnel Involved 



Critics and philosophers 
of curriculum 



Curriculum Activity 

Reviewing the activities of all 
personnel in the curriculum 
field and the products 
(written or not) of their 
activities 

Using the methods of the 
various branches of 
philosophy in assessing the 
recorded thought produced 



Type of Scholarly Source 
Material Produced 

Analyses of procedures 
followed 16 

Plans actualized 1 7 

Proposals made 18 

Research and evaluation 
carried on 1 5 

Theoretical constructs 
conceived 20 

Standards asserted 21 

Other scholarly knowledge 
developed 22 



16. William M. Alexander, "The Acceleration of Curriculum Change," pp. 341-358 In 
Richard I. Miller (od.), Perspectives on Educational Change. Now York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1967. 

"Appraising Curriculum Improvement Programs," pp. 291-321 In Harold J. McNally, 
A. Harry Passow, and Associates, Improving the Quality of Public School Programs. 
New York: Teachers College Press, 1960. 

Gordon N. Mackenzie, "Curriculum Change: Participants, Power, and Processes," pp. 
399-424 in Matthew B. Miles (ed.), Innovation In Education. Now York: Teachers 
College Press, 1964. 

17. Elliot W. Eisner, "Analysis of Title III Projects In the Arts," pp. 269-276 In Notes and 
Working Papers Concerning the Administration of Programs under Title lll« ESEA. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, April, 1967. 

18. Evans Cllnchy, "The New Curricula," pp. 220-240 In Ronald Gross and Judith Murphy 

(ods.), Tho Revolution In the Schools. Now York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1964. 
Robert B. Davis, The Changing Curriculum: Mathematics. Washington, D.C.: As- 

sociation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1967. 

John I. Goodlad and others, The Changing School Curriculum. New York: Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, 1966, pp. 91-114. 

19. David A. Abramson, "Curriculum Research and Evaluation," Review or Educational 
Research, 36 (June, 1966), 388-395. 

Loo J. Cronbach, "Tho Psychological Background for Curriculum Experimentation," 
pp. 19-35 In Paul C. Rosonbloom (ed.), Modern Viewpoints In the Curriculum. Now 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Jack R. Frymter, "National Assessment," pp. 249-259 In Fred T. Wilhelms (ed.), 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SCHOLARSHIP 

The Concept of Valid Content* 



When I first was asked to consult with a group of instruc- 
tors who teach in the field of curriculum, I was most reluctant 
to accept because of my abysmal lack of knowledge about cur- 
ricular matters. Even as a philosopher of education, I estimated 
that at best I had no more than an ordinary PTA member’s 
naive view of curriculum as a structured and serialized program 
for learning made up of various subjects with specified instruc- 
tional content. But then, as the theme giving focus to these 
several papers became clearer in my mind and as I realized that 
curriculum experts themselves were deeply and genuinely con- 
cerned with the problem of finding some sensible ground rules 
for establishing valid content and effective curricular designs 
for their own field, it occurred to me that I might be no worse 
off than the experts in terms of my lack of fundamental knowl- 
edge about certain aspects of the conceptual basis of the curric- 
ulum field. 

With that new found courage, and finding myself in good 
company at the traditional starting place for philosophers 
(recognition of one’s own ignorance about fundamental mat- 
ters), I decided to try my hand at dealing with what I take to be 
a central conceptual issue in a “Search for Valid Content for 
Curriculum Courses.” It would seem to me that an understand- 
ing of the concept of valid content is fundamental; for without 
some clear idea of what is to count as valid content, a search for 
it could turn out to be a rather fruitless endeavor. 

Now I hope it is clear that there are two legitimate ways 
to think about valid content for curriculum courses only one of 
which we can share because of my lack of substantive knowledge 
about the technical field of curriculum training. On the one 
hand, and justifiably dominant in the minds of curriculum ex- 
perts, I expect, is the very important and practical issue of just 
what constitutes the essential and specifiable content for cur- 
riculum courses. In very simple terms, it is to seek an answer 
to the substantive question, what should be taught? On the 
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other hand, there is a conceptually prior question about how one 
is to decide what is to be taught, or more technically, what rules 
or clues or criteria might there be to enable one to distinguish 
valid content from content which in some sense is not valid. 
This latter conceptual question is the one to which this paper 
is addressed. 

Therefore, we might do well to begin this venture with a 
few brief remarks about the nature of conceptual questions 
themselves; for how we ask our initial conceptual question will 
be important to the kinds of answers we are able to formulate. 
Now we could begin by asking how we can distinguish valid con- 
tent from content which is in some sense not valid as I suggested 
above. But if we do so, then we should note that this way of 
formulating the question presupposes that our answer lies in 
some important differences between two things, and that our 
general strategy would be to seek out the essential character- 
istics of valid content so that we could effectively separate the 
two. But it should be clear that this strategy is dictated by the 
way in which we asked our question initially. We assumed a 
difference and so would then seek to find its grounds. If, how- 
ever, we had asked the initial question differently in some such 
form as: how is content to be validated or how do we demon- 
strate that content is valid, our assumptions and general strat- 
egy should indeed be different. For in asking the question in 
this way, we would seem to be suggesting that there is some 
process or procedure by which content is made valid and our 
strategy then would be to seek out and illuminate the process 
or the rules for validating curricular content. 

To see that the way in which we formulate questions can 
predetermine the major features of our answers is generally 
important to any form of conceptual inquiry. But to see further 
that a conceptual question is a formulation; that is, it has im- 
bedded in it certain basic assumptions about the very concept 
we seek to clarify and understand, is to already provide some 
insight into that concept and thus gives us an important point 
of departure for conceptual analysis. For if the two questions 
above seem on the surface at least to ask legitimate kinds of 
questions about valid content as we generally understand that 
idea, then minimally we have before us at least two conceptual 
candidates for the meaning of “valid content” with which we 
might begin a systematic and analytic exploration. Put another 
way, to avoid the pitfall of narrowing the direction which our 
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inquiry might take to one or the other of these seemingly legiti- 
mate formulations, we might do better to take neither fork in 
the road at this time, but rather might proceed more generally 
to examine both these ways of thinking and talking about the 
concept of valid content in an attempt to shed some light on our 
general conceptual problem. 

If we begin with the assumption about valid content con- 
tained in the first formulation of the conceptual question, 
namely; that there is something about valid content in and of 
itself which marks it off from other things, then it would seem 
to follow that valid content in this sense could be understood to 
be independent of any particular curriculum design. That is, one 
possible way of thinking of content which is valid in and of it- 
self is to think of it as having its validity grounded in its own 
nature and not in reference to the curriculum of which it is a 
part. To put this in the context of curriculum planning, it would 
suggest that prior to the selection of any particular content for 
a curriculum we should ascertain what is valid in its own right 
and thus a legitimate candidate for curriculum content. 

I would imagine that this is a fairly standard view which 
seems to make a fairly sensible demand. In effect, it says that 
one should not choose anything as curriculum content unless it 
has validity in and of itself. Thus, for example, one might de- 
cide straight off to limit the choice of curriculum content to facts 
rather than falsities, to supported theories rather than unsub- 
stantiated hypotheses, or to established societal norms rather 
than idiosyncratic values. Each specific choice, then, could be 
justified in its own right regardless of the features of the spe- 
cific curriculum of which they are to become a part. 

In effect, this common view of validity is one which de- 
mands independent justification or warrant for whatever is to 
be called “valid content" prior to the building of a specific cur- 
riculum with such items. And, fortunately, we have offered to 
us by many fields of scholarly study knowledge for which they 
provide the warrant for its validity. In science, for instance, 
anything to be taken as a fact must have the warrant of empir- 
ical evidence behind it and in mathematics, it must have some 
proof offered on its behalf to substantiate it. In fact, these 
fields not only offer us potential curriculum content, but also a 
method to ascertain if some specific item is valid in and of itself 
for we, too, can search out evidence or seek demonstrations for 
the validity of any item which may be in doubt. Holding this 
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independent view of validity, then, suggests a general strategy 
for planning a valid curriculum which demands that valid areas 
of potential content must first be identified and only then may 
the selection of specific content for a specific curriculum proceed 
with the assurance that the curriculum will contain only valid 
content. 

But if we look now at the formulation of the second ques- 
tion which suggested that there is a process of procedure for 
making things valid, on the surface at least, we find an equally 
appealing and sensible view. In fact, at first blush it seems that 
our two “different” assumptions may not be so far apart after 
all. For in searching for independent grounds for identifying 
valid content in the way just sketched above, we do seem to be 
directly concerned with the process or procedures by which 
things attain their validity. If there were any doubt in our 
minds about whether a particular fact was in fact a fact, we 
would seek out evidence to support it (i.e. proceed to try to 
verify it, to try to validate its status as a fact) before we would 
be willing to count it as a potential candidate for inclusion in a 
curriculum made up of this sort of “valid” content. But note, 
in this instance we would still be concerned with a form of valid- 
ity which was independent and logically prior to the considera- 
tion of a specific curriculum design itself. 

Now it is also possible to view this second sense of validity 
which is suggestive of process or procedure for validating cur- 
riculum content from the perspective of being dependent upon 
a particular curriculum design. That is, we might adopt the 
equally appealing and I presume also fairly standard view that 
the validity of some particular item of content in a specific cur- 
riculum is dependent upon its effectiveness in playing its part in 
leading up to the desired results, outcome, or objectives of that 
particular curriculum design. Thus, it seems possible to search 
for ways to establish workable rules or criteria or procedures 
for determining if a bit of content is consistent with and es- 
sential to the accomplishment of certain curricular objectives 
and to deem some content valid on these grounds and others not. 
Valid content in this sense would be “effective” or “efficient” 
content implying that it derives its validity from its ability to 
serve its intention as an effective means to some specified end. 

I must hasten to point out, however, that these sketchy, 
preliminary, and by no means settled ideas of validity as inde- 
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pendent of and dependent upon curriculum design are not neces- 
sarily mutually exclusive. It should be obvious that one could 
adopt the curriculum design strategy implicit in each of these 
senses in conjunction with one another. In fact, this just might 
appeal to some as the surest, safest, and most sensible way to 
proceed for it seoms to offer the advantages of both views with 
neither of their drawbacks. Thus, one might decide first to 
identify all the potentially valid content available as judged on 
independent grounds and then select from this set only that par- 
ticular content which can be validly justified on the grounds 
that it will be effective in securing the objectives of the particu- 
lar curriculum being designed. 

This may be an appealing, logical and even workable idea, 
but I hasten to caution the overanxious that one of the first 
rules of conceptual analysis is to distrust what seems to be your 
best ideas, especially if they lead to a swift and easy solution to 
your problems. Concepts are notoriously complex and slippery 
things and if anything is sure, finding one’s way through their 
labyrinths is never easy. In fact, I must confess that even at 
this stage in our discussion, I am still not sure if the distinction 
between dependent and independent validity is valid! (I hope 
you will excuse the use of that disputed descriptive term!) But 
even if we were to proceed as if these were valid distinctions, 
there are still some very interesting conceptual problems inher- 
ent in our “easy solution” as sketched above which we should 
not overlook. 

For instance, we might ask if it would be possible to use 
invalid content in the first sense as valid content in the second. 
This is not as impossible a suggestion as it might first appear to 
be. In fact, it seems to me to be quite proper and reasonable to 
think of using some bit or bits of content which by normal and 
independent standards of validity would be invalid but which 
turned out to be quite valid on dependent grounds of being most 
effective in reaching a particular curriculum objective. For ex- 
ample, I might want to include as content in a science curriculum 
the invalid geocentric theory of the solar system so that its 
faults could be made apparent and thereby offer further cre- 
dence to the currently accepted heliocentric theory which is now 
considered valid and thoroughly substantiated. I expect it would 
not be too difficult to multiply such examples in which some 
content which might fail to meet the independent tests of valid- 
ity on any ground we chose prior to constructing a curriculum 
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might very well be validly used in the dependent sense of being 
an integral part of the curriculum we designed on the grounds 
that it turned out to be most effective for achieving the intended 
curriculum objectives. 

But this very real possibility raises another problem with 
respect to combining these two senses of valid content. For it 
seems equally possible to use only independently valid content 
in the first sense and to structure it validly in the second sense 
so that it logically promises to be effective in leading to the 
curriculum objectives, and yet have students actually come out 
of such a curriculum experience with what could be judged on 
the same initial independent grounds as an invalid outcome. 
Suppose, for example, in a history curriculum one decided to 
use only those facts which met currently accepted empirical 
standards of having proper evidence and chose from them those 
items which were relevant to the history of the Negro in 
America in order to attain the curriculum objective of dispelling 
the myth of racial inferiority. These facts might then be struc- 
tured in the most logically compelling pattern of offering re- 
peated evidence that given the opportunities of freedom, eco- 
nomic equity, and education, many Negroes throughout our his- 
tory have attained levels of competence equal to any white. 

Would this be a guarantee that all students passing through 
such a curriculum would arrive at that objective, i.e., belief that 
racial inferiority is a myth? I think there are enough realists 
among us to agree that this would not necessarily occur in every 
case or that some may very well arrive at the invalid conclusion 
that racial inferiority is a fact. If anyone should be most keenly 
aware of the fact that even the best curriculum ever devised 
cannot be foolproof and guarantee that all who go through it 
will attain the intended objectives, you in curriculum planning 
should be the ones! You can frequently and legitimately lay 
blame for such failures on poor instructional execution, but in 
the long run you know as well as I that even with the best plans 
and best teaching, some students will not respond in the way 
intended or anticipated. 

This is a rather long way around to get at another simple 
distinction relevant to the consideration of validity in the second 
sense of being dependent upon the particular curriculum design. 
It should be clear by now that we have operative in these dis- 
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cussions of curriculum content as it is related to curriculum ob- 
jectives two senses of being valid. The first is a function of our 
judgment about the logical relationships between a specific pat- 
tern of chosen content and our intended objectives. If the pat- 
tern is logically supportive of its objective and is not logically 
inconsistent with other of our designed patterns or our other 
objectives, we could claim validity for that content on the logical 
grounds of consistency and supportive evidence for the specific 
pattern. In effect, we are claiming that to the best of our rea- 
soned judgment and knowledge, this particular series of content 
should produce this particular desired result and hence this con- 
tent is valid in the sense that it logically promises to be effective. 

But we have already seen that even the best laid plans may 
go awry and that logic does not guide and predict behavior with 
one hundred percent accuracy. Thus, obviously, there is a sec- 
ond sense by which we might refer to the validity of curriculum 
content as effective content. This is the pragmatic sense in 
which we judge after the experience that indeed the objectives 
were met following a particular curriculum pattern. In the last 
analysis, of course, this is the only kind of “validity” that really 
“counts.” But to say that valid content is that content which 
actually produces the desired results is merely to describe what 
we are after and not how to get there. In fact, viewing valid 
content solely in this pragmatic way might give license to an 
inefficient trial and error strategy for curriculum building which 
I take it most experts would agree is undesirable as a single and 
dominant strategy for curriculum makers. 

But what kind or kinds of more desirable strategy can we 
derive from these ideas about the concept of valid content which 
we have examined thus far and how might these various ways 
of looking at valid content link up with other key curriculum 
concepts such as “curriculum development” and “curriculum im- 
provement” ? 

In dealing with valid content in its independent sense, we 
saw that were this to be our sole criteria for identifying proper 
content, there would be the danger of so limiting the scope of 
potential content as to eliminate some things which could prove 
to be most effective in reaching legitimate curricular objectives. 
But this need not mean that we should completely abandon or 
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pay no attention to the independent validity criterion for items 
chosen for a curriculum. It merely means that if we are to ap- 
proach the complex task of building a curriculum in a sophisti- 
cated and intelligent fashion rather than by way of a too re- 
strictive, simple-minded, or trial and error procedure we should 
recognize that some of what we might choose as content has a 
prior claim for its privileged status and almost seems to compel 
us by its very nature to make it part of the curriculum. In ef- 
fect, strategically speaking, this concept of independently valid 
content does provide us with a sound starting place from which 
we may draw content and set objectives which is better than a 
less clearly defined amalgam of potential content in which the 
independent valid-invalid distinction is missing. At least here 
we would know what we are dealing with and would be able to 
offer good reasons for selection beyond the simple criterion of 
independent validity for we would not be blind to the potential 
good use to which some item which lacks such independent 
validity might eventually be put. 

Since we cannot tell in advance how pragmatically effective 
our curriculum-patterning will be, we have no recourse (except 
to embrace pure trial and error) but to use whatever sensible and 
compelling reasons we can muster to plan a sequence of content 
consistent with and supportive of our particular objectives. 
But recognition of the pragmatic sense of valid content should 
temper our felt “certainty” that each of our carefully planned 
sequences must work because logically they look as though they 
should work. Furthermore, we should recognize that the concept 
of valid content when taken as being dependent upon a specific 
curriculum design is a relative and functional one. Independent 
validity of items cannot be our final test, for we must also look 
to the ways in which items are expected to and do function in a 
particular curriculum if we are to make full use of the ideas de- 
veloped here. 

In very gross terms, this summary description of the dis- 
tinctions arrived at in this analysis of valid content could be 
taken to be descriptive of some general strategies for curriculum 
development because it seems to isolate and show relationships 
between elements which seem essential to the construction of a 
curriculum de novo. But obviously, the idea of building a curric- 
ulum from the ground up, though perhaps a dominant meaning 
of the idea of curriculum development, is not the only one. 
Sometimes we refer to curriculum development when we are 
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concerned with fleshing out more fully an already constructed 
curriculum or even when we are more properly concerned with 
what is also called “curriculum improvement.” 

If we do have to this point some general ways to talk about 
valid content as a concept relevant to the task of curriculum 
development, then what, we may ask, is the relationship of the 
general strategies and distinctions which we have developed 
thus far for that more special task identified as curriculum im- 
provement? Certainly it is possible to think of improving a 
curriculum in many ways such as by adding fundamentally new 
and different patterns or subjects or objectives to it. But the 
sense of curriculum improvement which I would like to focus on 
here is one in which we imply by the very use of the term “cur- 
riculum improvement” that an already developed curriculum 
with specified objectives is in need of improvement because in 
actual pragmatic operation it has failed to meet our logically 
derived expectations to the extent we had envisioned in its de- 
velopmental stage. (Notice that the ideas of pragmatic and 
logical dependent validity are of considerable assistance here to 
make clear the basic sense of the idea of curriculum improve- 
ment with which we shall specifically be concerned.) 

Once again it would seem that some strategies might be 
derived and grossly described for such a situation by utilizing 
the ideas which we have developed to talk about valid content 
and curriculum development. If concerned about the lack of 
pragmatic effectiveness, we could, of course, just begin all over 
again developing a new curriculum, or throw out the good with 
the bad replacing a section of the curriculum with something 
else — “innovation” I believe it is called, or even just tinker by 
trial and error with bits and pieces of the curriculum until the 
results are improved (if ever!). But because we have identified 
some crucial ideas with respect to the validity of curriculum 
content, we are in a position to proceed with a bit more sophisti- 
cation in an attempt to describe a more reasonable strategy for 
improvement of the curriculum. 

Of course, one cannot disregard the many variables which 
might be at work to limit the effectiveness of a particular cur- 
riculum which range from poor teaching to a high percentage 
of low ability students. But this does not deny the equally real 
possibility that part or perhaps all of some specific failure to 
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achieve an objective may be attributed directly to a particular 
weak or pragmatically ineffective sequence of content in the 
curriculum design itself. A systematic examination of the vari- 
ous patterns and sequences of content directly related to the 
troublesome objective could isolate the trouble spot and indicate 
just where redevelopment or replacement of that sequence is 
called for. Then a new sequence could be designed, inserted into 
the curriculum, and once again pragmatically tested (perhaps 
even with the use of a control group using the old sequence) to 
see if the expected improvement in more adequately meeting 
the objective had indeed actually been accomplished. 

Obviously, what this simple strategy amounts to is to sug- 
gest a more controlled and scientific view of one aspect of cur- 
riculum work called curriculum improvement and I am sure that 
for experts in curriculum matters, this is not a new idea. What 
I hope is of interest, however, is the explicit conceptual link up 
between the ideas of valid content which we dealt with concep- 
tually and the equally basic ideas of curriculum development and 
curriculum improvement viewed as strategies. 

At this point, I am sure that I have already said too much 
about something of which I know too little — curriculum and 
curriculum making. In this brief excursion into the concept of 
valid content, I have only tried to isolate some ideas which 
seemed to me to have direct bearing on the way in which one 
approaches the general task of designing or improving a cur- 
riculum. Obviously, I have had little to say directly to the sub- 
stantive problem of finding some means to select appropriate 
content so that one may construct effective courses in the curric- 
ulum field itself. Perhaps, however, the distinctions between 
dependent and independent validity, logical and pragmatic valid- 
ity, and the conceptual discussions of curriculum development 
and improvement strategies dealt with in this paper may be of 
service in two ways ; first, in providing a conceptual framework 
and set of guidelines for thinking about this substantive prob- 
lem; and second, in suggesting that somewhere in the content 
selection for curriculum courses it might be desirable to include 
materials which would be of assistance in making the basic con- 
ceptual elements of the field clearer and more explicit. 

As I intimated at the outset of this paper, I firmly believe 
that clarity and understanding on the conceptual level cannot 
help but enhance the possibility of success of the substantive 
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and practical level. I hope this paper has been of some assistance 
in the former task because I know it has had nothing- to offer 
the latter. And for that I apologize for subjecting the practically 
minded of you to my obtuse conceptual ramblings through ideas 
you probably already had grasped in much clearer form before 
you confronted this paper and became confused. 
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Persistent Curriculum Issues in 
Historical Perspective* 



In a recent series of essays on the role of the past in the 
development of philosophical ideas, John Herman Randall re- 
viewed the ways in which philosophers continually reconstruct 
and criticize their past as an integral part of their work. 1 This 
involvement with the past need not be construed as formal his- 
torical writing, but rather as a kind of dialogue across genera- 
tions about the basic concerns of the field. By engaging in such 
a dialogue, present-day practitioners are at least aware of the 
ideas and the forces that have helped shape their field and their 
thinking. 



■ 



The values associated with viewing complex questions from 
an historical vantage point are not always clear cut or easy to 
state. Frequently, however, such an approach does serve to pro- 
vide some sense of continuity and direction, and, for me at least, 
offers a broad perspective on the state of the curriculum field 
generally and on certain curriculum issues in particular. 



The State of the Field 

There is some justification for dating the emergence of the j 

curriculum field as a self-conscious field of specialization from j 

around the year 1918. That is the year when several influential j 

works in the curriculum field are published including Franklin 
Bobbitt’s The Curriculum- and Clarence Kingsley's Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education . 3 It is followed in the 1920's 
by a period of feverish activity directed toward curriculum re- 
form. The tenor of the times was a melange of Post World War 
I nationalism, a drive for the “Americanization" of immigrants, 
a faith in the methods of science, and a concern for the uplift of 
the masses. To a large extent the curriculum field seems to have 
been shaped by this atmosphere and a reaction against what 
was believed to be a kind of education that was static, irrelevant 
to modern life, and nonfunctional. The reformers proposed a 
school program that was perpetually innovative, directly related 
to the ongoing world of affairs, and supremely utilitarian in 
orientation. The curriculum reformers almost totally rejected 



^Proparod by Harbor* M. Kliabard, Associato Professor of Curriculum and Instruction and 
Educational Policy Studios, School of Education, Tho University of Wlsconsln-Modlson 
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; previously established procedures and practices, which they gen- 

f erally associated with the discredited doctrine of mental disci- 

I pline. To this day, the picture we have of the once vital and 

| exciting theory of mental discipline is by and large the carica- 

j ture that was drawn in the early days of the curriculum reform 

| movement. The essentially metaphorical use of a term like “fac- 

: ulties of the mind” is taken literally, and positions are ascribed 

| to the mental disciplinarians which were at best products of a 

kind of intellectual underworld (e.g. phrenology) . This tendency 
[ to denigrate the past in favor of an enlightened and inspired 

i present has had several important consequences for the develop- 

i ment of the curriculum field. 

An Ahistorical Posture. The most immediate consequence 
of the impulse to reject the past is the simple lack of knowledge 
that prevails even among our most articulate spokesmen as to 
[ the basic facts in recent curriculum history. Certain myths are 

perpetuated (like the myth about mental discipline) because 
they tend to support or at least make plausible certain ideologi- 
| cal convictions that are being promoted. One widespread in- 

; stance is that of the speaker or writer who wishes to proclaim 

: the inappropriateness of such “college-entrance” subjects as 

| algebra or foreign languages as being too academically rigorous 

t f° r the present high school population. Frequently, one segment 

of the school population is specified such as the disadvantaged 
or the “non-college bound” or the low socio-economic classes. To 
; support his argument, he will usually cite the “fact” that high 

j school students around the turn of the century (or the first 

J decade or two after that) were overwhelmingly college bound 

and that since the high school now serves a diverse population 
it must correspondingly adapt its curriculum. The evidence of 
course is to the contrary — that probably a higher percentage 
| of high school graduates now go on to college than anytime in 

the period since 1900 and probably before. All this is also quite 
apart from the question of whether probable destination is an 
; appropriate justification for teaching a subject like algebra to 

j all, some, or none of the high school population. 

I 

I Another possible consequence of the ahistorical posture in 

j the field of curriculum is the singular lack of dialogue that exists 

| between present day practitioners in the field and their profes- 

j sional forebears. It is not surprising, for example, to find, uni- 

\ versity graduate programs, sometimes leading to a Ph.D. in 

j curriculum, where the student has no opportunity to study the 
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ideas of the men who shaped and gave direction to the field of 
curriculum. This is not to say, of course, that the writings of 
men like Bobbitt and Charters and Snedden represent the su- 
preme wisdom in the field of curriculum. We may want to study 
the work of these men only to rid ourselves of their unseen in- 
fluence. It is as if advanced graduate students in sociology would 
study only Parsons and Merton and knew nothing of Weber and 
Durkheim. Generally speaking, the foremost scholars in other 
fields of study continually engage in a kind of dialogue with 
their ancestral counterparts rejecting, revising, or refining the 
early formulations and concepts. No such cumulative approach 
to the content of the curriculum field has yet emerged, and this 
has had a telling effect on the relative permanence of curriculum 
thinking. Issues tend to arise de novo, usually in the form of a 
bandwagon and then quickly disappear in a cloud of dust. Some- 
times these issues have their counterparts in an earlier period, 
but this is rarely recognized. The field in general is character- 
ized by an uncritical propensity for novelty and change rather 
than funded knowledge or a dialogue across generations. 

The Ameliorative Orientation. Apart from its generally 
ahistorical posture, the curriculum field is also characterized by 
an overwhelmingly ameliorative orientation. This is not to imply 
that some ultimate good in terms of classroom practices and 
procedures is an inappropriate direction or outcome of curricu- 
lum study and research. An ameliorative component is clearly 
present in many fields of study. In the curriculum field, how- 
ever, the urge to do good is so immediate, so direct, and so over- 
whelming that there has been virtually no toleration of the kind 
of long range research that has little immediate value to prac- 
titioners in the field, but which may in the long run contribute 
significantly to our basic knowledge and understanding. 

There seem to be at least two reasons for this predomi- 
nantly ameliorative orientation. One is that the origin of the 
curriculum field is associated with a reform movement, one that 
took the form essentially of a drive toward a supremely func- 
tional curriculum largely oriented toward socially useful knowl- 
edge and skills. The curriculum field, therefore, is at least in one 
sense a movement, a drive to topple old gods and to replace 
them with new ones. Until quite recently, one’s acceptance into 
the curriculum field was practically contingent on holding certain 
convictions. One had to uphold democratic interaction, abhor 
lectures, speak deprecatingly of “subject matter specialists,” 
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and use functional criteria in judging the value of school sub- 
jects. The major research in the field, such as the Eight-Year 
Study, are basically efforts to establish the primacy of the forces 
of good over the forces of wickedness and reaction. There were, 
of course, bitter and savagely fought battles within the move- 
ment over the past fifty years or so; but these tended to be 
fought within a rather limited area. They are much like the 
internecine battles that take place between political or religious 
groups that are only a hair apart in doctrine. It is also true that 
there has been over the past ten or twelve years a kind of 
frontal attack on many of the most hallowed tenets of the cur- 
riculum field, but these attacks were launched essentially from 
outside the professional curriculum community. Insofar as the 
curriculum field is a reform movement rather than a field of 
study, it is seriously threatened with disintegration by these 
outside forces. Movements — drives for a inecial cause — rise 
to prominence, then fade and die; fields of study adapt, change 
and grow. 

Apart from its origins in a reform movement, there is one 
other possible explanation for the strongly ameliorative stance 
that pervades the curriculum field: it rests with the huge con- 
stituency of teachers, school administrators, and supervisors 
who exert continual pressure on those who conduct research for 
answers to such practical questions as, how can I improve my 
teaching, which are the best programs, and how can I recognize 
and reward a good teacher. These are perfectly natural ques- 
tions, but they are probably unanswerable in their present form ; 
at any rate, our simplistic approach to them has not been re- 
warding. The huge body of research on teacher effectiveness is 
a case in point. Much of it, dating back to the early decades in 
this century, is based on the assumption that certain specific 
acts or behaviors in the classroom could be correlated with cer- 
tain criteria of success in teaching, usually a supervisor’s posi- 
tive rating or a score on an achievement test. These specific be- 
haviors ranged from asking “good” questions to placing one’s 
thumbs in one’s suspenders. Research of this kind has been in- 
conclusive or contradictory. Part of the problem, I think, is the 
value-laden orientation. Immediate emphasis on “good” and 
“bad” practices frequently leads to circular propositions which 
take the form of “good teachers do good things in the class- 
room.” In a larger sense, the problem revolves around the effort 
to develop a kind of technology of teaching leading to the per- 
formance of certain presumably effective behaviors in the ab- 
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sence of any fundamental understanding or conception of what 
kind of activity teaching is. B. 0. Smith’s dictum in 1956 that 
“Knowledge of what teaching is in fact is prerequisite to its 
systematic improvement’^ combined with his subsequent re- 
search as well as the research of others in this vein has served 
to modify somewhat the earlier simplistic approach in favor of 
a more sophisticated research tradition. Nevertheless, the pres- 
sure remains understandably strong for practical answers to 
immediately practical questions. 

The Lack of Definition. Along with the questions of the 
ahistorical posture and the ameliorative orientation, there is 
probably one other issue relating to the state of the field of 
curriculum which deserves attention. It is the paucity of ordered 
conceptions of what the curriculum field is and its relationships 
to cognate fields. This question is perhaps so broad as to in- 
corporate the other two but deserves some attention on its own. 
In part, this problem involves a clarification of the chaotic state 
of curriculum terminology, a problem alluded to by many leaders 
in the curriculum field since the 1920’s. A variety of widely 
differing programs, for example, have been proposed and im- 
plemented under the names of the activity curriculum or the 
experience curriculum. 5 The approach to the problem, however, 
need not take the form of simply attempting to legislate the use 
of certain terms in certain ways. It involves the broader and 
more difficult task of critically analyzing the concepts we use as 
a way of clarifying the nature of our enterprise. Fortunately, 
some momentum seems to be building in this area as a result of 
the efforts of analytically oriented philosophers of education. 
There is little evidence, however, that the considerable insight 
that Peters, for example, has shown on the question of curricu- 
lar objectives has permeated curriculum thinking and practice 
in this country. A typically rigid and pervasive “party line” has 
developed with respect to the specification of curricular objec- 
tives which brooks very little opposition. 

The question of definition in the curriculum field extends 
also to the question of where the boundaries of the curriculum 
field leave off and where others begin. As one example, one 
might consider the use of the term experiences as the basic unit 
element in the curriculum. Franklin Bobbitt in the first book 
ever written on the curriculum defined the curriculum as a 
series of experiences which children and youth must have by 
way of attaining . . . objectives” 6 and various definitions of cur- 
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riculum have used the term experiences ever since. Consider, for 
example, the following definitions of curriculum : 

“a series of experiences as a result of which the child’s 
personality is continuously modified .” 7 

“the whole of interacting forces of the total environ- 
ment provided for pupils by the school and the pupil’s 
experiences in that environment .” 8 

“a sequence of potential experiences ... set up in the 
school for the purpose of disciplining children and 
youth in group ways of thinking and acting .” 9 

“the experiences that a learner has under the guidance 
of the school .” 10 

Definitions such as these clearly extend the notion of cur- 
riculum beyond the commonsense notion of the subjects of 
study, and yet where it ends is not quite clear. Is the definition 
of curriculum preactive or interactive ? 11 Is it to be found in 
the action system involving a teacher, pupils, and a classroom? 
If so, then the notion of teaching is somehow subsumed in the 
definition of curriculum, a conception which violates at least my 
sense of how these terms are used in ordinary language. If, on 
the other hand, curriculum and teaching are different concepts, 
then how are they different and how can we conceive of the re- 
lationship that exists between them? In general, the notion of 
an experience is to me so intimate, so vague and so subjective 
a concept as to be untenable as a unit element in the curriculum. 

Persistent Issues 

To my knowledge, controversies exist in all fields of study 
on the nature of the field and on what constitutes the basic 
components and orientation of a discipline. In the curriculum 
field, however, this controversy is viewed from an unusually 
narrow perspective, one where the issues are not well defined. 
I have tried to clarify these issues in my own mind at least by 
reviewing the development of certain central issues in the field 
over the past half century or so. I shall try to outline briefly 
two of these: the role of curricular objectives and the question 
of curriculum differentiation. 

The Role of Curricular Objectives. The broad question of 
what education is for or what is a good education is one that 
pervades all of the field of education and is not particularly dis- 
tinctive to the curriculum field. The narrower question, how- 
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ever, of the role of objectives in the planning and development 
of school programs is a central one in the field and has been 
since the field emerged as an identifiable entity. Our basic model 
of a curriculum specialist, Franklin Bobbitt, for example, was 
one of the principal early advocates of the notion that the first 
task of curriculum development is the stipulation in minute de- 
tail of numerous, specific, and “particularized” objectives. He 
argued that this task is central ; what follows are the essentially 
pedestrian tasks of providing the learning “experiences” that 
will achieve the objectives and then undertaking somo evalua- 
tion in terms of whether those objectives have been achieved or 
not. As a matter of fact, Bobbit devoted a major portion of his 
most influential book, How to Make a Curriculum to the listing 
of numerous objectives. 12 Included are such objectives as, “The 
ability to use general principles in analyzing and considering 
economic, political, and other social problems,” 13 “Ability to 
entertain one’s friends, and to respond to entertainment by one’s 
friends,” 14 and “Ability to sharpen, adjust, clean, lubricate, re- 
place worn or broken parts, and otherwise keep household and 
garden tools and appliances in good order and good working 
condition.” 15 These objectives are perhaps lacking in the pseudo 
precision of “Given a list of 35 chemical elements, the learner 
must be able to recall and write the valences of at least 30,” 1G 
but the principle is essentially the same. About all we have done 
on the question of the role of objectives in curriculum develop- 
ment since Bobbitt’s day is, through some verbal flim-flam, con- 
vert Bobbitt’s “ability to” into what are called behavioral or 
operational terms and to enshrine the whole process into what 
is known as the “Tyler rationale.” 

The essence of the “Tyler rationale” is not, it seems to me, 
the curriculum planning steps that are frequently associated 
with it, but the embodiment of a production model of how the 
process of teaching and learning proceeds. In applying the 
model, we are asked in effect to state certain design specifica- 
tions for how we want the learner to behave, and then we at- 
tempt to arrive at the most efficient methods for producing that 
product quickly and, I suppose, cheaply. A curricular objective 
in this sense is only a way of stating what someone will do or 
behave like once we get through with him. We are even urged 
to state objectives in the most precise terms in order to make 
it easier to tell whether we have succeeded or not. Despite the 
significant efforts of a few curriculum theorists, such as Hueb- 
ner and Macdonald, major alternatives to the “design specifica- 
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tion" view of the role of curricular objectives have not emerged. 
As a matter of fact, the production model along with efficiency 
as the criterion of success has achieved new prominence and 

popularity under the influence of the burgeoning educational 
technology. 

Of some importance, however, is the existence of a modern 
philosophical tradition in education running from Dewey to R. S. 
Peters which explicitly rejects such a view of objectives. “ 
Ends, objectives of conduct," Dewey says, “are those foreseen 
consequences which influence present deliberation and which fi- 
nally bring it to rest by furnishing an adequate stimulus to 
overt action. Consequently ends arise and function within action. 
They are not, as current theories too often imply, things lying 
beyond activity at which the latter is directed. They are not 
strictly speaking ends or termini of action at all. They are 
teiminals of deliberation, and so turning points in activity."^ 
Putting the idea of an aim in its natural context of shooting or 
thi owing, Dewey says, “Men do not shoot because targets exist, 
but they set up targets in order that throwing and shooting may 
be more effective and significant." 1 ** In other words, hitting a 
bullseye is not an objective for which the activity of shooting 
was designed; the idea of a target emerges out of the activity 
of shooting and adds a dimension to it. If one were to accept 
this view, it would be hard to imagine how one could set up ob- 
jectives in advance of teaching. R. S. Peters puts the matter 
even moie strongly; Education . . . can have no ends beyond 
itself. Its value derives from principles and standards implicit 
in it. To be educated is not to have arrived at a destination; it 
is to travel with a different view. What is required is not fever- 
ish preparation for something that lies ahead, but to work with 
precision, passion and taste at worth-while things that lie to 
hand ." 1 ? 1 To my way of thinking, such a view places the empha- 
sis where it belongs — on the quality and worthwhileness of the 
educational activity itself. In the curriculum field, however, we 
have not been able to rid ourselves of the persistent notion that 
teaching and learning are somehow unpleasant or at least neu- 
tral activities to be disposed of quickly and efficiently on the 
way to achieving an appropriate external objective. That notion 
is imbedded in the formulations of Bobbitt and other early cur- 
riculum leaders as well as the most sophisticated systems anal- 
ysis approach today. 

Curriculum Differentiation. Another persistent issue that 
had its origins more or less in the early beginnings of the cur- 
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riculum field is the question of differentiated curricula for dif- 
ferent identifiable groups in the school population. This is per- 
haps where the impact of the measurement movement following 
World War I was most strongly felt. The heart of the question 
lies not so much in the obvious fact of individual, differences or 
in our ability to measure those differences but in the curricular 
implications we attach to those differences. Does, for example, a 
difference in I.Q. of ten or twenty or thirty points dictate a dif- 
ferent set of school subjects or at least radically modified content 
in those subjects? Or, to use a different criterion, is the pro- 
gram of studies controlled by one’s probable destination insofar 
as it can be determined? In other words, to what extent is the 
design of the curriculum in elementary and secondary schools 
determined by our guess as to whether someone is to become a 
lawyer, a salesman, or a taxidermist? 



The long-standing emphasis on such differentiation in the 
field of curriculum seems to be at least in part a reflection of a 
utilitarian framework for legitimizing school subjects. Put in 
the context of the Cardinal Principles Report, for example, sub- 
jects find their justification in their contributions to the external 
aims of health, vocation, worthy use of leisure, and so on. Once 
we accept that framework, it becomes normal and natural to 
want to know what actual and practical activities men will per- 
form, determine what knowledge and skills one will need to per- 
form them, and then to label both our students and our subjects. 
It is presently quite possible, for example, to refer to both a 
student and a school subject such as physics as being “college- 
entrance.” In the school setting, such a process becomes a vast 
bureaucratic machinery for labeling, stamping, and tracking stu- 
dents into different curriculum patterns. While some subjects 
find their obvious justification in terms of future or present 
utility, problems arise when the utilitarian criterion is applied 
to all school subjects and made the basis of curriculum differ- 
entiation. 



The alternatives to the utilitarian justification of school 
subjects and their subsequent orientation toward different 
groups of students are even less clear-cut than in the case of 
curricular objectives. Part of the problem is that utility is prob- 
ably the only really public criterion we have. As such, we are 
frequently reduced to explaining to parents or to students that 
we study French so that we can some day order from a French 
menu or that geometry is useful in determining square footage 
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when fertilizing a suburban lawn. As a last resort, we can al- 
ways say French and geometry are “college entrance” subjects. 

One alternative seems to lie in the tradition of a liberal edu- 
cation especially as it is creatively redefined by Paul Hirst. As 
Hirst describes it, 

Knowledge . . . must never be thought of merely as vast 
bodies of tested symbolic expressions. These are only 
the public aspects of the ways in which human experi- 
ence has come to have shape. They are significant be- 
cause they are themselves the objective elements round 
which the development of mind has taken place. To 
acquire knowledge is to become aware of experience as 
structured, organized and made meaningful in some 
quite specific way, and the varieties of human knowl- 
edge constitute the highly developed forms in which 
man has found this possible . 2 * 1 

For such a conception to be implemented, at least some portion 
of the curriculum would have to be protected from the vicissi- 
tudes of the utilitarian justification. As Krug expressed this 
position in explicating his concept of intellectual play as a delib- 
erate function of the schools, “To foster intellect as play will 
not require in the schools the neglect of intelligence for practical 
ends, but it will mean an end to the demand that subjects be 
evaluated only in those terms .” 21 Perhaps some day the con- 
ventional labels we now apply to school subjects such as “college- 
entrance” and “non college-entrance” will be replaced by the 
“playful” and the “useful” with students of widely different 
abilities, different destinations, and different social classes tast- 
ing freely of both. Strangely enough, this brings us back to 
Bobbitt. Of all the early curriculum leaders, he explicitly tried 
to make the case for “play-level” activities as opposed to the 
“work-level,” “the serious duties of life .” 22 Even those activi- 
ties which bear no direct relationship to practical affairs, he 
argued, should be pursued as part of the curriculum. Learning 
things because of curiosity without reference to the use of 
knowledge,” he said, “is really one of the largest normal activi- 
ties of man.” 2 ** This aspect of his curriculum theory, however, 
has been largely forgotten. 

Conclusion 

Perhaps the most obvious conclusion that could be drawn 
from viewing curriculum issues in the perspective of the past 
fifty years or so is that our basic framework and our intellectual 
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horizons have been severely limited. The production model and 
the utilitarian criterion applied to all school subjects as they 
have evolved over the past half century still constitute our fun- 
damental frame of reference. The coming of modern technology, 
rather than freeing us from the earlier formulations, has served 
instead only to reinforce them or restrict them further. The 
task of the next fifty years in the curriculum field is essentially 
one of developing alternatives to the mode of thinking and the 
limited framework that has so clearly dominated our first fifty 
years. 
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EMPIRICAL AND THEORETICAL SCHOLARSHIP 

The Curriculum Worker: 

A View of His Tasks and His Training* 

INTRODUCTION 

The search for valid course content in curriculum is at 
least in part a search for a valid description of the curriculum- 
worker’s tasks. For clearly what he should be offered depends 
upon what he is preparing himself to do. My paper focuses pri- 
marily upon an unorthodox conception of the curriculum work- 
er’s role, and secondarily upon the implications of this concep- 
tion for his graduate school experience. By curriculum worker 
I mean some one who will practice curriculum; a consultant, 
supervisor, administrator, or teacher who is involved in making 
curriculum decisions. While all of these people may well also 
conduct research and build theory, it is their role as the “doers” 
of curriculum that I have especially in mind. 

I want to begin by giving you some idea about how I stand 
on the tedious issue of defining “curriculum.” There are as 
many definitions of curriculum as there are students of curric- 
ulum ; I do not propose to put forth still another, but I do want 
to discuss the word to some extent, so that you know something 
about what kinds of things I see the curriculum worker working 
with. 

There are a vast number of things that go on in a school, 
and in unimaginably complex ways each of these things seems 
related to each other thing. People who work in schools — prin- 
cipals, teachers, supervisors, consultants — are people who have 
accepted responsibility for controlling not very precisely defined 
sets of these things that go on. Faced with such enormous 
variety and complexity, the person who has accepted responsi- 
bility for control begins with the scientific act that George Kelley 
calls “construing.”^ That is, he builds hypothetical patterns 
and superimposes them upon the realm of his concern to see if 
they disclose pattern or orderliness in that realm. Now I think 
that the various ways of defining curriculum, instruction, teach- 
ing, and learning, and the other disputed terms, represent not 
so much disagreement about what the words “actually mean” 
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as disagreement about which approach to dividing the realm 
has superior heuristic power. Clearly the vast conglomerate of 
events and things we call schooling can be correctly ordered in a 
number of different ways. There may be some wrong ways, for ex- 
ample, of analytically separating curriculum and instruction, but 
there are also a large number of right ways, and the choice of 
one of those right ways depends upon what one wishes to do 
with the analysis. Let me illustrate. The argument whether 
curriculum includes instruction or instruction includes curricu- 
lum is as insoluble as the chicken and egg problem if it is ap- 
proached as an effort to establish fact. On the other hand it is 
quite soluble when it is conducted as an effort to establish a 
heuristic fiction for certain explicit purposes. Thus for the 
schoolman who takes his responsibility to mean control of the 
quantity and quality of learned behaviors, it is probably most 
useful to think of all school phenomena specifically in terms of 
their bearing upon instruction. lie will seek to account for all 
phenomena in terms of their relation to learned behaviors, and 
thus he will construe, for example, the selection of materials as 
a sub-topic in the designing of instruction. On the other hand, 
the schoolman who considers his responsibility, in Deweyan 
fashion, to be control of the quality of experience through the 
medium of controlling environment will construe instruction as 
a component of the broader environment — which he may call 
the curriculum or the product of the curriculum system. De- 
fining curriculum, I am trying to say, is a matter of how, for 
the convenience of enacting his commitment, one decides to 
imagine the in fact unsliced and unsliceable pie to be sliced. 
There are many subtleties to the argument over the “heuristic 
fiction” idea, but the field of curriculum is thus far so unsubtle 
as to be free to indulge itself in this simplification ; how we de- 
fine curriculum depends upon what we wish to do in education 
and not upon the discovery of a conclusive set of phenomena. 

My tendency to be pluralistic with respect to defining cur- 
riculum is founded upon a more generally pluralistic view which 
I want to make clear. I do not believe that there is more than a 
very small number of prescriptive statements about curriculum 
that have general applicability. To say this a little differently, 
I don’t believe that statements about what curriculum should 
be like have meaning outside of the context of the specific com- 
mitments of specific groups of people who have in fact taken 
responsibility upon themselves. The curriculum worker’s skill 
consists, I believe, not in telling people what a curriculum should 
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be like but rather in articulating educational commitments — 
his own and those of others who have taken responsibility for 
control upon themselves — and in devising the means for ex- 
pressing and enacting those commitments in programs. His 
work is not essentially the application of givens but the inven- 
tion of means for articulating and enacting. And the possible 
number of good inventions, like the possible number of bad, is 
limitless. Thus among the very few prescriptive curriculum 
statements I find generally acceptable is the statement that 
curriculum processes should be open to the impact of the com- 
mitments of all those who would take responsibility for educa- 
tion programs. I shall return to this statement several times. I 
want now to move to a close examination of two of the curric- 
ulum worker’s central tasks — articulating and enacting educa- 
tional commitments. 



COMMITMENT AND ARTICULATION 

In this section I first want to consider course content rele- 
vant to the skill of articulating one’s own educational commit- 
ments, and then move on to a more formal consideration of the 
curriculum student and the problem of articulation. 

First, practice at articulating one’s own commitments means 
practice at a certain kind of writing and speaking — the kind 
that involves naked assertion of belief, and examination of the 
relations between such assertions and conditions exterior to 
one’s self. This kind of practice cannot be arranged simply 
through the assignment of a paper on “your personal beliefs 
about curriculum.” Rather, the centrality of belief has to be 
woven into the fabric of the course; concern with belief has to 
be legitimated through the daily conduct of the class. A good 
way to begin this may be to call attention to the implicit pres- 
ence of beliefs in almost any statement about curriculum being 
considered. Thus, the professor can point out that when an edu- 
cator says “We should use material ‘A’ because it seems to 
bring about learning of ‘X’ more efficiently than material ‘B’,” 
his statement expresses at least three hidden beliefs. It ex- 
presses the belief that the learning of ‘X’ is desirable. Also, it 
expresses the belief that efficiency in the learning of ‘X’ is de- 
sirable. And finally, (this is a bit more subtle), it expresses be- 
lief that the method used to compare ‘A’ to ‘B’ does in fact lead 
to warranted assertions, both about the comparative efficiency 
of “courses” ‘A’ and ‘B’, and, more subtly still, about the actual 
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| existence, as an “effect,” of “the learning of ‘XV’ To repeat, 

[ then, the first thing the professor might do is call attention to 

[ the belief components of curriculum statements. 

I 

& 

Another thing the professor might do is to express his own 
l beliefs clearly and explicitly. That is, he can show the student 

I that expertise in curriculum involves articulation of beliefs by 

[ articulating his own. Of course we all do this in one way or 

l another. It is impossible not to. The problem comes, however, 

I when we gloss over the fact that our beliefs are indeed beliefs, 

[ when we fail to distinguish between our beliefs and our knowl- 

t edge and skills, and most especially when we either support or 

fail to oppose the prevalent notion that beliefs are unprofessional 
; and unscientific — even slightly illegal. 

[ Third, in the context of a course that emphasizes the cen- 

| trality of personal beliefs and commitments in the curriculum 

profession, the profession, either through dialogue or paper as- 
: signment, can ask students to explore their own relevant beliefs, 

j In dialogue, it is possible to illicit expressions of belief in a great 

; many ways. One might well look at Rath’s work 2 on clarifying 

values for insight here. While this work focuses upon younger 
| people, many of its insights would seem capable of generaliza- 

; tion to any age level. The assigned paper presents other prob- 

■ lems. Depending upon one's personal taste in such matters, the 

| approach can be as direct as asking people to explicate syste- 

; matically their relevant beliefs in a single major paper or as 

; indirect as merely suggesting that beliefs are relevant to the 

I assigned paper topic, and then poking away at that aspect of 

! the students’ writing in one’s criticism. 

And, finally, I think that the process of articulating beliefs 
’ is often greatly facilitated by a kind of back-door approach. 

: There are an enormous number of books which, without ever 

dealing explicitly with education, stake out basic assumptions 
I about the nature or conditions of human experience from which 

j implications for education flow. I’m thinking of such diverse 

f statements as Tillich's, The Courage to Be; 3 Marcuse’s, One- 

Dimensional Man;4 Thoreau's, Walden; 3 Skinner’s, Walden II ;« 
Brown’s, Life Against Death;? Huizinga's Homo Ludens, 3 and 
! so on ; I think it extremely important that students find books 

j of this type that are in tune with their own basic view of things, 

| an <* practice expressing their educational beliefs in terms of the 

I language they find there. 
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The Role of Language 

For the purpose of a more formal consideration of the artic- 
ulation problem, I should like to begin with a premise that can 
be found in many places, including Hall’s distinction between 
formal and informal language,** and Huebner’s distinction, drawn 
from Heidegger, between language that is “ready-to-hand" and 
language that is “presen t-at-hand .” 10 It is basically a simple 
premise; that much of our language is habitual but some of it 
is expansive, exploratory, being built as a world is being found. 
The student who needs new language to find himself in his com- 
mitments can go beyond the habitual language that is “ready- 
to-hand" in part by taking language out of habituality and look- 
ing’ at it rather than through it. And this looking at language is 
essentially what I mean by “studying the tools of articulation." 

The point of view I want to begin with, and I think the 
point of view implied throughout Huebner’s sustained critique 
of curriculum language , 11 is one that regards language as a kind 
of mediator between a thinking and meaning self and a world 
that is to be discovered. I want to work with this idea without 
going too deeply into the complicated issues it raises. The main 
point is this: language is the means by which the incredibly 
complex and swiftly moving processes of thinking and meaning 
get fixed in a tangible, extractable and manipulable form that 
can be brought out of the mind into the shared world. And, 
conversely, it is also the means by which what William James 
called “the blooming buzzing confusion ’’ 12 of the world is re- 
duced sufficiently to order to be brought into the mind intelli- 
gibly. And from this basic position I want to extract two simple 
propositions. One is that the kinds of language structures one 
has at one’s disposal delimit the kinds of meaning one man grasp 
and extract from the continuous internal experience of the pro- 
cess of meaning. The second is that the kinds of language struc- 
tures one has at one’s disposal delimit the structures or patterns 
of orderliness one will perceive in the world outside himself. 

I believe that these propositions illuminate Huebner’s con- 
cern for the language of curriculum. For they show that curric- 
ulum language fixes both one’s ability to articulate what he 
means by education, and one’s ability to grasp what is happen- 
ing in an actual educational situation out in the world. So when 
Huebner points to the “technological" character of curriculum 
language, he is pointing to constraints upon the curriculum spe- 
cialist’s ability to articulate what he means about education — 
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what beliefs and commitments he has about it — and to con- 
straints upon what the curriculum specialist can see — see in 
the sense of differentiate from the “blooming, buzzing confu- 
sion" — of life in a school. Thus to whatever extent it is true 
that curriculum language is largely built around a dichotomous 
conception of means and ends, to the same extent will the cur- 
riculum specialist who employs curriculum language in his pro- 
fessional work be constrained both to articulating means-ends 
beliefs and to seeing means-ends phenomena. Certainly, it will 
be said, no professional person limits himself exclusively to a 
trade language. And yet the pressure of belonging to a language 
club is great because, as Huebner has argued, 13 we use language, 
among other things, to legitimate our actions and to affiliate 
with others. And indeed curriculum workers must communicate 
with others and communication requires the cultivation of a 
shared language. So I think that curriculum workers tend out 
of necessity to stick to the language of the curriculum club more 
than one might at first expect them to. And the point of this 
analysis is that teaching people to be curriculum workers in- 
volves teaching them these 'three things: 1) to pay careful at- 
tention to the common curriculum language in order that they 
come to understand what kind of tool it is — what it can and 
can’t do for them as they attempt to enact their educational 
commitments; 2) to expand their given curriculum language 
and indeed to create new curriculum language that is commen- 
surate with their personally held beliefs about the meanings of 
education and with their beliefs about the nature of the phenom- 
ena in the world of the school that it would be important to be 
able to see ; and 8) to cultivate a community of shared new lan- 
guage with other people in the curriculum business. 

Instructional Approaches in the Study of Curriculum Language 

1. The first of these teaching tasks may be facilitated by 
at least these several resources. One might take examples of 
current curriculum language — Tyler’s Basic Principles of Cur- 
riculum and Instruction 14 would do well because it is so compact 
and so transparent in its assumptions — and examine them not 
only for their intended content as is usually done in curriculum 
courses but also for the structures, such as the means-ends 
structure Kuebner comments upon, that are built into their 
language. One might assign and discuss those papers by Hueb- 
ner 15 , and other scholars such as Macdonald, 16 Eisner, 17 and 
Kleibard, 18 that directly or indirectly analyze curriculum lan- 
guage. And one might attempt to examine, from an historical 
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perspective, the evolution of current curriculum language, find- 
ing relation, for example, to the growth of the idea that 
education can be a science, or to the growth and decline of 
progressivism, or to Dewey’s quest for a language that on the 
one hand is pluralistic and on the other has the capacity to bring 
together in synthesis the dichotomies of traditional educational 
thought. 

2. The second teaching task — the expansion of old and 
creation of new curricular language — may perhaps be facili- 
tated by asking students to use Huebner’s 19 or Macdonald’s 20 
several “dimensions” of curriculum — the technological, aes- 
thetic, scientific, etc. — or my own suggestions for curriculum 
criticism, 21 as a point of departure for developing new language 
structures. But a more valuable approach than this sort of exer- 
cise, I think, is to ask students to draw upon whatever sources 
outside of the curriculum literature seem to connect up with 
their own beliefs about education as a base for developing, in 
writing and in conversation, their own language structures for 
talking about curriculum. 

3. The third task, the cultivation of shared language, in- 
volves at least two kinds of activity. One, which for all the 
commonplace sound of it cannot be neglected, is conversation. 
It seems to me that academic programs often over-look the 
academic importance of conversation that is serious and rigorous 
without at the same time employing a fixed, sanctioned, and 
established trade language. I imagine that the renovation of 
curriculum language by individuals who at the same time move 
toward the sharing of new language can be facilitated by such 
exercises as having students observe in a school and then at- 
tempt to discuss what they saw without recourse to the stock 
language. It is fascinating, for example, to describe an hour in 
a first grade class without using the word “learning” or any of 
its synonyms or any of jthe vocabulary associated with the word. 
Some groups will invent new ways of saying the same old things. 
Other groups will invent new shared language and find new 
phenomena. 

The other, more formal, approach to cultivating shared lan- 
guage is through careful attention to research paradigms,. This 
point will require some development. 
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Research in education is generally of a type that one might 
call the “learning-effectiveness comparison experiment.” Typi- 
cally, several different programs are compared to each other 
with respect to their reliability in bringing about a given learn- 
ing effect and with respect to the degree of the given learning 
effect each can be relied upon to bring about under controlled 
conditions. Often the comparison is indirect, as when it is con- 
ducted through the medium of standardized performance norms. 
But the principle of learning effectiveness comparison remains 
the same. The principle provides a kind of idealized experiment, 
which sets the goal for the form of real experiments. Now this 
iacalized experiment is what Thomas Kuhn, the noted historian 
of science, would call a paradigm experiment . 22 Kuhn points out 
that all scientific development is guided by its paradigms, and 
that the “epoch-making” developments in a science evolve 
arount the successful struggle to supremacy of a new paradigm. 
This is so because in a very particular and important way the 
paradigm for research in a given field of inquiry determines the 
kinds of questions that may be asked in that field. Take our 
“learning effectiveness comparison” paradigm. All research that 
is conducted in accordance with this paradigm is constrained by 
definition to ask questions about the comparative effectiveness 
of several programs upon “learning,” as learning is operation- 
alized in the paradigm. Certainly this is a useful kind of ques- 
tion to ask, especially since several versions of the paradigm, 
varying with respect to the operationalized meaning of learning, 
have emerged to give the paradigm some flexibility. My point 
here is not to disparage this paradigm or the research it makes 
possible. What I am getting at is the impact of this paradigm 
upon the language of the educator. To explain this impact I 
have to digress. 

As Dewey and many others have made so clear, one of the 
motives of scientists is the quest for certainty . 23 Educators es- 
pecially, with their terrifying responsibility for the fate of 
children, desire some measure of certainty about the conse- 
quences of their '.ecisions. Thus they are naturally inclined to 
depend heavily upon whatever paradigm has most satisfactorily 
demonstrated the warrantability of assertions resulting from its 
application. Consequently they tend also to shun assertions 
derived from the application of an inadequately established para- 
digm or assertions derived in the absence of any visible para- 
digm. Nor are educators unique in this, for Kuhn also makes 
the point, and it is central to his thesis, that scientists do not 
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I abandon a given paradigm until another is presented and proven 

! superior. Thus the problem about the learning effectiveness 

f comparison paradigm is not any intrinsic weakness it has, but 

) the power accrued to it by virtue of the educator’s desire for 

\ certainty. For clearly there are an enormous number of ques- 

f tions we all would ask about our enterprise which cannot be 

[ asked within the constraints of our present research paradigm. 

[ Of course no one says we can’t ask them anyway, but educators 

[ are busy people who want answers they can rely upon, and thus 

f they have little patience, often, for questions that cannot be 

, answered in the established dependable way. And they have 

i less patience for unwarranted answers, which they like to call 

f “speculation.” Thus decisions about school are made as much as 

| possible on the basis of questions and answers that are assumed 

l (often incorrectly, alas), to be warranted by application of the 

j paradigm. 

i 

f Now the great tragedy here is that the personal commit- 

[ ments of the curriculum worker, that I take to be so important, 

do not often give rise to that infinite but still delimited set of 
questions that conform in structure to our current research 
paradigm. And the quest for certainty is so powerfully at work 
that its effect is to suppress personal commitments that cannot 
so conform. 

In the pure sciences, where the aim is understanding of the 
phenomena under examination, this suppressive effect contrib- 
utes to the continuity of inquiry and assures that only those 
men of courage and brilliance who can persevere in isolation to 
demonstrate the power of a new paradigm will be entitled to 
disrupt the steady flow of what Kuhn calls “normal” science. 
But in educational research, where one of the aims is to serve 
the fulfillment in practice of the educator’s commitment to the 
pupil, the very excellence of a given paradigm can keep us from 
doing our job because it can discourage us from seeking the 
language forms needed to express our commitments. The con- 
clusion I draw from this argument is that the development of 
new shared language depends in part upon the development of 
new and plausible paradigms. And paradigms cannot really be 
intentionally created in the same sense, say, that an hypothesis 
can be. For a given approach to warranting assertions only be- 
comes a paradigm by being used as a paradigm by a group of 
people inquiring in a common realm. Nevertheless, the problem 
is not circular, as it at first might appear to be. Its solution re- 
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quires, first of all, that the problem of “certainty” itself be 
examined. I believe that if curriculum workers understood bet- 
ter both the problem of certainty itself and the really quite 
severely limited kind of certainty the present paradigm offers, 
they would either decide that they lacked the courage to be 
educators at all or that they had the courage to entertain propo- 
sitions requiring other sorts of paradigms. They would discover, 
that is, that gauged against the distance between the current 
paradigm and the ideal of certainty, the distance between state- 
ments tested by that paradigm and other kinds of statements 
that are called speculative is comparatively small. It would 
become clear that the dichotomy the profession admires be- 
tween “scientifically proven” and “speculative” is foolish and de- 
structive. And the curriculum student, freed from illusions 
about the “certainty” of research, would also be free to explore 
the problem of warranting assertions generated by his personal 
commitments that do not conform to the current paradigm. 
With this door open, he may inquire into the paradigms of a 
range of contrasting disciplines, such as literary criticism, math- 
ematics, and theology. And in this context he may begin to 
generate solutions to the problem of testing the warrantability 
of an unlimited range of educational propositions. At the very 
least, instead of classifying propositions into “scientific” and 
“foolish,” he could match different kinds of propositions with 
different kinds of warranting procedures. Instead of being an 
apologist for his pet “non-scientific” commitments he could ad- 
dress himself intelligently to the problem of warranting them. 

And this, I believe I have shown, is a prime condition for 
the development of new shared curriculum language. If the 
curriculum worker can make visible the limitations, as well as 
the competencies, of the current paradigm, and can point the 
way to the development of paradigms suited to as yet unex- 
pressed educational commitments, then surely the educators he 
serves will be more willing than they now are to articulate those 
commitments and actively engage in the construction of new 
paradigms. And as new paradigms emerge and are refined, they 
will themselves in turn help generate a suitable language to be 
shared among educators with common commitments. 
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Suggested Content 

I should like to be a bit more concrete now and suggest 
specific content for courses that would seek to fulfill the objec- 
tive I have argued for in this section. 



\ Dwayne Huebner’s “Implications of Psychological Thought 

f for the Curriculum ” 24 opens up the whole problem area I have 

dealt with here. Kuhn’s The Structure of Scientific Revolu- 
; tions 25 explores fully the operation of paradigms within the 

context of natural science. Toulmin’s Introduction to the Philos- 
| °Phy of Science 2 ** explores, among other things, the relation be- 

| tween insight and “modes of representation,” and sheds light 

\ on the problem of scientific certainty. There is of course an 

s enormous literature dealing with the nature of “scientific” 

i knowledge, much of which will be highly instructive to the cur- 

\ riculum student; in clarifying the limits of our current para- 

| digm, in revealing common errors in the educator’s character- 

l istic assumptions about the “scientific method,” and in suggest- 

[ in £ Possible structures for new paradigms. Included in this 

I strategy are such books as Toulmin’s Foresight and Understand- 

I ing, 2 ^ Polanyi’s Science, Faith, and Society 2 s and The Tacit Di- 

| mension , 29 and Koyre’s Metaphysics and Measurement." 



There is another vast body of literature which offers a dif- 
ferent kind of approach to the same problem. Each in his own 
way, such diverse writers as Hall , 31 Whorf , 32 McLuhan , 33 Black , 34 
Ramsey , 36 and even Heidegger 30 seem to offer insights into the 
relations between language and one or another construct that 
is functionally analogous to Kuhn’s paradigms. Huebner, whose 
constant theme has been the freeing of the educator’s language 
from its reliance upon a single paradigm, has written a most 
interesting paper (cited above) looking at the language of teach- 
ers from a Heideggerian point of view. 



[ At a l e ss profound level, the familiar literature on “the 

| structure of the disciplines” has yielded as a sort of by-product 

I some insight into “rules” for warranting assertions within vari- 

f ous disciplines, and thus provides a fertile, if not yet cultivated, 

! field for the curriculum student to explore in his search for new 

I paradigms. An essay by Schwab-^ develops the notion of “syn- 

| ^ ax (rules for warranting assertions) as a structure common to 

[ a11 disciplines, and a paper of miners comments upon the prob- 
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lem of establishing a syntax for curriculum propositions. In 
another paper I have tried to extrapolate from several disci- 
plines an approach to warranting critical statements about cur- 
riculum 39 that do not fit our current paradigm. 

There are many other books one could add to this list. It is 
easy to list books, and easy to assign them. But before closing 
this section I should respond to the obvious fact that book lists 
do not equal courses content. The critical content I am suggest- 
ing here is the process the curriculum student must go through 
of considering his personal educational commitments against 
the background of some combination of books such as those I 
have mentioned. And the objective of asking him to do so is 
merely to open up to him the possibility 1) of finding new lan- 
guage for his own commitments and those of the educators he 
will serve, and 2) of facilitating the sharing of new language 
among educators with common commitments by attending to 
the problem of warranting assertions, arising from those com- 
mitments, that do not conform to the structures imposed by the 
currently popular paradigm. 



COMMITMENT AND THE POWER TO ACT 

Transforming educational commitment into programs is a 
complex problem that can be approached in many ways. The 
bulk of current curriculum literature approaches it by express- 
ing commitments as educational objectives and then solving the 
problem of designing a program by casting those objectives in 
a learning paradigm. I am certainly not the first person to note 
that in this approach “something is lost in the translation.” 

I should like to skip the formality of noting the best texts 
in the standard literature and of mentioning the tentative leads 
to alternative approaches hinted at by various authors, and 
move immediately to a way of conceptualizing one aspect of the 
problem that has not been given sufficient attention. 

Curriculum Politics 

It is worth saying at the outset that my approach is politi- 
cal. My basic thesis is that education operates through political 
processes and that therefore the enactment of commitments de- 
pends upon political activity. By political I mean that the prob- 
lem has to do with the distribution, acquisition, maintenance, 
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and use of power. For the very simple fact is that a curriculum 
worker cannot put into effect a program that fulfills either his 
own commitments or those of the people he serves without the 
power to do so. 

In order to develop this point I should like to return to a 
statement made in the first section of this paper. I said there 
that one of the very few prescriptive curriculum statements I 
find generally acceptable is the statement that curriculum pro- 
cesses should be open to the impact of the commitments of all 
those who would fake responsibility for controlling education. 
In fact, however, curriculum processes are generally closed to 
the impact of many of the people who are most interested in 
taking that responsibility ; and, conversely, curriculum processes 
are often controlled almost exclusively by people who are not 
interested in taking that responsibility. The problem is some- 
thing like the zealous manager of public lands who in the name 
of protecting the lands for the public in fact ends up by pro- 
tecting the land from the public and keeping the public from the 
land. That is, the school managers often tend, in their zealous 
protection of the school system, to remember to protect educa- 
tional institutions but forget for whom and for what they are 
protecting them. One must ultimately realize that, without 
meaning to, school managers often end up interested in and re- 
sponsible for the continuity of institutions, programs, jobs, and 
even political power, and lose sight of the people whose educa- 
tional interests they are supposed to serve. They do not, of 
course, forget about the students, the parents, and other com- 
munity interests in education; but they see them from an insti- 
tutionalized rather than a human educational point of view. 
Thus in effect they are cut off from the meaning of educational 
experience in the lives of the people being served by the schools, 
and tend instead to see educational experience in terms of the 
life of the institution. From such a viewpoint it is possible to 
be responsible for-— to hold one’s self accountable for — con- 
tinuity of programs, but not meaningfulness of educational 
experience. 

On the other hand there are other groups many of whose 
numbers have a direct interest in the experience of education 
and who, under appropriate circumstances, will hold themselves 
accountable for that experience. These groups include students, 
parents, and teachers. 
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There are two points these observations are intended to 
make. The first is that control of the curriculum process — the 
process of moving from educational commitment to educational 
program — rests almost exclusively with people whose jobs are 
defined and structured in such a way that they often do not 
hold themselves accountable for educational experience. The 
second point is that there are many other people who are inter- 
ested in and would hold themselves accountable for educational 
experience, but whose educational commitments have little or 
no impact on present curriculum-making processes. 

Now most of the standard curriculum texts make much of 
the point that the curriculum worker should discover the needs 
of the community he serves and build programs to satisfy these 
needs. But I think these texts naively overlook several facts. 
First is the fact that people’s needs cannot be discovered for 
them, but only with them. The needs that are discovered with 
the methods suggested by the texts are needs that serve the 
manager’s point of view. Essentially what is discovered is what 
society’s institutions need from people, and not what the people 
need from the institutions. 

Second is the fact that there are often genuine and severe 
conflicts between what people need from an institution and 
what the institution needs, in order to preserve itself, from the 
people it serves. 

Third is a blatant fact of American life which seems some- 
how to escape educators. Namely, that the only people who can 
be counted upon to serve a group’s interest is that group itself. 
The two major social movements in twentieth century America, 
labor and black liberation, were forced to this realization, after 
the repeated failure of sympathetic outsiders to do the job for 
them. And they also discovered what everyone else always 
knew, that in a competitive society interests cannot be served 
without power. Now it seems just as clear as anything could be 
that our educational bureaucracy has enormous pre-emptive 
power and that it uses that power primarily in the service of its 
own interests and its self serving definitions of the interests of 
others. 

The conclusion I draw from all of this is the assertion I 
offered at the start of this section ; that the curriculum worker’s 
job involves him in the political process of seeking to redis- 
tribute power. 
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Power Through Program Structures 

There are basically two kinds of power that are of concern 
to the curriculum worker. One is the kind that depends upon a 
group of people using whatever leverage it can find. The other, 
more subtle kind is power that is produced by program struc- 
tures. I want to discuss each of these briefly. 



During the past few years two group movements have 
emerged to challenge the centralized power-structure of the 
schools. Both of these movements draw their membership from 
people who have a genuine and legitimate interest in what hap- 
pens in the schools ; both of these movements therefore are part 
of the realm of interests the curriculum worker is supposed to 
serve. And both are very much in need of his service. The two 
movements are the community control movement and the stu- 
dent union movement. My thesis here, in brief, is that both of 
these movements have occurred for the same reasons : 1) a gap 
has developed between administrative jargon about individual 
needs and community needs, on the one hand, and individuals’ 
and communities’ perceptions of their own needs on the other; 
2) thanks largely to radical black leaders like Malcolm X and 
Stokely Carmichael, there has been a growing awareness among 
all groups in which experience is characterized by the feeling of 
powerlessness and helplessness that they themselves must take 
responsibility for change — that no one else can express, serve, 
or fulfill their interests for them. Certainly others may help, if 
they have special competencies that are needed and if they are 
willing to be of service without being in command. But the 
point is that student groups and minority community groups 
have wakened up to the fact that their educational interests 
will only be served to the extent that they take responsibility 
for and control of their educational programs. It is amazing to 
me that this proposition, which is regarded as a truism in so 
many aspects of American life, is regarded increduously in the 
context of education. I suspect that the disbelief has a great 
deal to do with general acceptance of the principle that basically 
education should serve national rather than community and per- 
sonal interests. And this principle frankly horrifies me, not so 
much because it is wrong as because it is so foolish to consider 
that programs which fail to fulfill individual and community 
aspirations can somehow nevertheless fulfill the national interest. 
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Whatever the precise reason for their emergence, the grow- 
ing strength of these movements offers the curriculum worker 
opportunities that are unprecedented in recent American his- 
tory. His ultimate objective of helping people create programs 
that express their commitments and for which they take respon- 
sibility can be served by a number of kinds of concrete inter- 
mediate actions. These will vary in appropriateness from group 
to group, but they all fit within the curriculum worker’s task 
as I see it. 



1. He can assist in dissemination of the idea that both stu- 
dents and community groups can take responsibility for their 
educational interests. 



2. As a person with some expertise in education he can 
help groups understand the institution they are concerned with. 
By this I mean that he can help the group he is serving under- 
stand historical, sociological, and pedagogical aspects of the 
school in its present condition. 

3. He can help groups make the kind of theoretical anal- 
ysis of problems that is necessary to move from knowing what 
one is against to knowing what one is for. Student groups, for 
example, are often correctly convinced that “grades” do not 
serve their educational commitments, but are in need of assist- 
ance in figuring out what kinds of evaluation procedures under 
what circumstances are in their educational interest. 



4. He can help groups understand the structure and opera- 
tion of power within the school system in question, in order to 
facilitate sound strategic decisions about the acquisition of the 
power required to make the kinds of programs that are desired. 



5. And finally he can assist groups in the actual design of 
programs suited to their interests. Here his command not only 
of instructional materials but of the other, much more subtle, 
aspects of program design, become crucially important. Here 
he needs the ability to think about curriculum in a way, for ex- 
ample, that takes cognizance of the various “dimensions” of 
curriculum that Huebner has called to our attention.40 And 



here, too, we come to the point of having to recognize two kinds 
of limits. First, there is a depressing limit to our formal under- 
standing of any but the instructional dimension of curriculum. 
Huebner has given a set of tools to the curriculum worker, but 
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these tools have not been experimented with enough to have yet 
generated a body of literature the worker can go to for guidance. 
He is stuck with a set of questions to ask (for as tools Hueb- 
ner’s “dimensions" really amount to a set of questions we should 
be asking as we make curricula), and his own ingenuity. Never- 
theless, I believe that if the curriculum worker becomes accus- 
tomed to asking the questions during the course of his training 
— questions about the aesthetic, political, ethical, and scientific 
dimensions of curriculum — then as he moves into practice he 
will find that he and the group he is helping can generate pro- 
grams that implicitly convey uniquely appropriate answers. 

The second kind of limit to be recognized at this point has 
to do directly with the nature of the curriculum worker’s re- 
sponsibilities. In essence the limit is given by the proposition 
made early in the paper and then again early in this section of 
the paper — that the curriculum should be open to the impact 
of all those who would take responsibility. That means that 
the curriculum worker is limited, in his effort to help any given 
group have an impact, by his commitment to a curriculum pro- 
cess that is open to a variety of impacts. The way in which he 
! works for any given group is thus constrained by a pluralistic 

: conception of curriculum itself. He may not work toward taking 

\ pre-emptive control from one group only in order to give this 

same pre-emptive control to another group; rather, his work on 
behalf of a given group takes the form, in part, of building cur- 
riculum structures that are intrinsically open to a variety of 
influences including the influence of the particular group he is 
working for. 

There are enormous problems to making a reality out of 
this conception. One is that we know little about the curriculum 
decision-making process we have. Another is that in spite of 
the philosophically pluralistic nature of democratic thought our 
society has not yet done well at devising pluralistic institutions. 
Our economic rather than our political philosophy sets the tone 
of our institutions, and these, as Dewey observed in Experience 
and Education, converse in either/or's rather than “ands." We 
do not know how to build pluralistic power structures for our 
schools any more than for our other institutions. 

At least a part of the solution to this problem involves 
looking at power structures not as mechanisms through which 
conflicting interests compete, but rather in terms of the avail- 
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ability of options that serve conflicting interests. I should like 
to turn, then, to the second kind of power that concerns the 
curriculum worker, the kind that is intrinsic to program struc- 
tures. 

Power to Choose Among Pluralistic Options 

Power is related to choice the way a ball poised is related to 
a ball falling; potential energy and kinetic energy. Power is a 
state of potential which becomes actual in the exercise of choice. 
And this notion illuminates the statement above that the curric- 
ulum worker “is constrained by a pluralistic conception of cur- 
riculum itself.” The presence of appropriate and sufficient choice 
in a curriculum complements and ultimately obviates the neces- 
sity for a plurality of power groups influencing curriculum, in 
much the same way that adequate production and distribution 
under socialism is believed to obviate the need for “the state.” 
Thus if one accepts the principle that schools are to serve a 
maximally various array of individual, group, and community 
educational needs, one is obliged also to accept the conclusion 
that the greatest challenge the curriculum worker faces in re- 
sponse to the increasing pressure of competing power groups 
is the challenge to make pluralistic, option-loaded educational 
programs. This proposition poses a number of difficult prob- 
lems for the curriculum worker, two of which seem especially 
critical to me. One is identifying the dimensions of plurality 
that fall within the realm of education. Another is interpreting 
“choice” in a rigorous way that does not degenerate into self- 
indulgence and doing “whatever you feel like doing.” There are 
no ready solutions to these problems, and no place the curricu- 
lum worker can go for set answers. Thus it seems to me that 
his training had best introduce him to them and at least encour- 
age him to work on these problems in the hope that over time 
solutions will emerge. I should like to elaborate on each of 
these problems at least enough to indicate where such work 
might begin. 

1] One dimension of plurality is course content, and this 
dimension may exist at various levels. Pupils might be per- 
mitted to choose a book for a report within a prescribed course ; 
they might be permitted to fix the specific over-all content of 
the course within a general designated area; or they might be 
permitted to choose courses or to choose from among several 
alternative sets of courses. Much of the current furor, for ex- 
ample, over the “Black Curriculum” reflects concern with this 
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dimension of plurality, and yet it is a relatively superficial di- 
mension and not an adequate medium for expressing the radical 
dissent from middle-class white education to which many black 
students are now committed. What they seek, I believe, without 
being able to articulate it well, is something much more radi- 
cally different from the white curriculum than an inked-over 
mirror image. Black students do not merely wa||t black history 
courses in which they study black leaders in the context of the 
same historical and pedagogical assumptions that now guide 
the study of white leaders. I believe they seek a new approach 
to the discipline of history itself and a new approach to the 
method of studying history. Their demands for reform, there- 
fore, far from being too radical, are not radical enough. Their 
educational dissent cannot be boiled down to a matter of choos- 
ing course content, as they themselves have tried to do. There 
are other dimensions of choice needed, and it is the task of the 
curriculum worker to provide these. 

The case of the militant black student is only one example, 
though an extremely important one, to consider. I suspect that 
the kinds of pluralistic structures black students are beginning 
to demand now are of great and general pedagogical significance, 
and that if curriculum workers can meet the challenge our over- 
all educational system will be much better for it. Let me sug- 
gest, then, a few of the other dimensions of choice which the 
curriculum worker will have to learn to deal with. 

One dimension is the nature of the learning situation itself. 
The hallowed “teacher-learner” relationship will have to co* 
exist with ether kinds of learning situations; situations in 
which teacher role and learner role become fluid and inter- 
changeable; situations in which there is learning without any 
teacher-role taking place; situations in which everyone present 
takes a teaching role; and other variations. 

Another dimension of choice will challenge the sharp de- 
marcation between school and world . 41 The boundary will have 
to become a permeable one with educational options existing 
on both sides and being defined in p>art by the .conditions for 
crossing the boundary. Curriculum workers, that is, will have 
to present educational options that are defined by particular 
ways in which activities in school and activities out of school 
are related and integrated in a student’s experience. 
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A third dimension of choice will have to deal with the cir- 
cumstances in which people come together for common study or 
in which they work alone. A fourth will have to do with the 
kinds of evaluative procedures used in a given program. It is 
obvious that meaningful evaluation must be linked to intent, 
and yet even the sorts of options that could easily exist without 
any significantly new curriculum designing are minimized by 
the operation of uniform evaluation systems. A student, that 
is, is often penalized for taking something from a course that 
differs from the teacher’s judgment of what ho should take 
regardless of the degree of worth of what he does take. A 
plurality of evaluation procedures would in itself open up op- 
tions to students with no further curricular modifications. 

A fifth dimension of choice will be based upon recognition 
that there are a variety of modes of engagement between person 
and world. The identification of modes of engagement might be 
evolved out of any of a number of classificatory schemes. Phe- 
nix s “Archetectonics” is one possibility. 42 Work in progress by 
David Sanford on the implications of Jungian Psychology for 
the curriculum might generate another. 4 3 Contemporary re- 
search on creativity and productive thinking suggests still other 
possibilities. Nothing like a definitive statement is even think- 
able at this time; there are enormous possibilities here for the 
inventive curriculum student. Like definitions of curriculum it- 
self, analyses of “modes of engagement” between person and 
world may be thought of as heuristic fictions. The skilled cur- 
riculum worker will devise the fiction that generates alternatives 
that speak to the people he serves. 

Now these suggestions are all unoriginal. They have a great 
deal in common with reforms advocated by the progressive edu- 
cators of several decades ago. But neither this fact nor the fact 
that the progressives failed to build such programs in a way 
that demonstrated the soundness of the concept of pluralism in 
education discredit the concept itself. In fact one might well 
argue that the failure of the subsequent swing back to discipline- 
centered authoritarian and monistic pedagogy is clearly demon- 
strated by the rapidly escalating dissent of students (often the 
brightest ones) from the educational establishment. The pro- 
gressives tried to say that education must serve the interests 
of students in a way that is visible to them and chosen by them. 
Our failure to heed that position has certainly contributed 
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strongly to the development of the view among students that 
they must seize power in order to take a meaningful education. 
What I am advocating here is that the curriculum worker serve 
the student by developing programs that give him a multi- 
dimensional power of choice. 

The thorn in the side of the progressives, however, has 
been their failure to define “choice” in a pedagogically rigorous 
way. This, then, brings me to the second major problem area 
faced by the curriculum worker who is committed to pluristic 
educational programs. 

2] My comment here shall be brief. Dewey’s analysis of 
“interest,” as distinct from an array of progressivist interpreta- 
tions of it, is the obvious point of departure. His discussion of 
the term in Democracy and Education, Child and Society, School 
and Curriculum, Experience and Education provides a necessary, 
but hardly sufficient, insight into the problem of students choos- 
ing their educational experiences. I shall not review his analysis 
here, but rather urge that Dewey’s contribution be reintroduced 
into curriculum courses, not as a basis for prescription in the 
fashion of Kilpatrick but rather for its merit as an analytic ap- 
proach to this most critical problem of student choice. My hope 
would be that renewed interest in the problem on the part of 
curriculum workers would generate both informal “experimenta- 
tion” and formal research, and ultimately would result in better 
understanding of the conditions under which pedagogically 
sound choosing of activities is likely to take place. There are a 
large number of obvious hypotheses the curriculum student 
might explore both conceptually and empirically. One is that 
the traumatic restriction of options occurring at first grade does 
lasting damage to one’s ability to make sound choices. Another 
is that inclusion in the formal curriculum, starting at an early 
grade level, of opportunities to develop the skill of curriculum 
criticism will enhance student ability to make sound educational 
choices. Another is that early introduction of options together 
with systematic evaluation by the student of the fruitfulness of 
choices made will enhance the same ability. Another is that 
ability to choose soundly follows a grade-related cycle that is 
correlated to the cycle of waxing and waning creativity identified 
by Torrance, and that this cycle has both developmental and 
environmental determinants. 
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The point here is that an answer must be developed to the 
contention that students, given choice, tend to do nothing signifi- 
cant. The sound choosing of personally significant educational 
experience is central to the functioning of a pluralistically con- 
ceived school. A crucial problem for curriculum workers is the 
identification and establishment of conditions in the school en- 
vironment in which such choosing will flourish. 



The Curriculum Worker’s Political Preparation 

I have tried in this section to develop a political view of the 
task of enacting educational commitments, and in so doing I 
have commented upon two kinds of power that are of concern 
to the curriculum worker. One kind is the power of groups to 
have an impact upon curriculum decisions, and the other kind 
is the power of individuals to choose programs within a maxi- 
mally pluralistic educational setting. Implied throughout this 
discussion is the proposition that the curriculum worker is re- 
sponsible to communities and students rather than to school 
systems and school officials. And this proposition suggests some 
fascinating possibilities. Would it be possible, for example, for 
high school student unions, which are springing up around the 
country, to hire their own curriculum workers to help them 
formulate more precisely than they have thus far been able to 
do the sorts of educational demands they wish to make of the 
schools? Or, with such help, could the unions develop educa- 
tional programs outside of the school which could win legal 
recognition as equivalent alternative experiences to those offered 
by the school? The impact of such developments both upon the 
lives of students and upon the motivation of schools to develop 
more pluralistic programs themselves could be enormous. 

Regardless of whether or not these speculations are valid, 
the point remains for the professor of curriculum that his stu- 
dents — potential curriculum workers — are preparing for a job 
that is as much political as pedagogical. In arguing this point I 
have referred only scantily to books one might assign, but I be- 
lieve I have stated fairly concretely a number of problems re- 
quiring exploration and hypotheses requiring testing; and I 
believe that problems and hypotheses are as valid a way to de- 
scribe course content as book lists are. The biggest of a number 
of problems I have left completely untouched is that of being 
able to judge what actual programs do in fact fulfill what educa- 
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tional commitments. At present we can help a student select 
course content. But we know very little about the relation of 
other dimensions of curriculum to other kinds of educational 
commitments and aspirations. I have worked on this problem 
some in a paper called “Curriculum Criticism ." 44 The basic 
argument is that curriculum may be described, in much the 
manner as literature, as an array of possibilities which take on 
symbolic meaning as they are chosen. Curriculum criticism, like 
literary criticism, might then be regarded as the act of dis- 
closing the meanings of curriculum choices. Since educational 
commitments may be thought of as statements about what is 
meaningful, curriculum criticism might be an appropriate ve- 
hicle for moderating between personal commitment and curricu- 
lum programs. All of this leads into a whole new territory, 
though. I would like to close this section simply by restating 
my belief that the training of curriculum workers should include 
analysis of the problems and involvement in the processes of 
the redistribution of the power to affect curriculum, both 
through the assistance of groups with particular educational 
interests and through the creation of programs which maximize 
the possibility of fruitful choice. 



CONCLUSION 

I have dwelt at length upon two of the curriculum worker's 
tasks. Both of these, the articulation of commitments and the 
distribution of power to allow for enactment of commitments, 
have been based on a pluralistic and person-centered view of 
education. This view is certainly not novel ; it has characterized 
much of the work ASCD has done. The particular tasks I have 
emphasized, however, have not received great attention; yet I 
think they are important steps towards the goals of this orga- 
nization. “Humanizing Education ” 4 s is the title of a recent 
ASCD pamphlet. Education cannot be humanized when the 
aspirations of persons are catalogued as behavioral objectives; 
and it cannot be humanized until educators are ready to think 
realistically about the power requirements for lighting against 
the forces in our society that have succeeded in dehumanizing it. 
Thus the task of articulation is aimed at bridging the gap be- 
tween the behavioral objectives of systems and the aspirations 
of people; and the task of distributing power is aimed at mak- 
ing a light against dehumanizing forces feasible. 
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I certainly have not solved the problems involved in train- 
ing curriculum workers to perform these tasks. If I have iden- 
tified the problems at all clearly and indicated some approaches 
to their solution, I will have accomplished all I hoped for 
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Curriculum Problems Facing the Schools: 
Now and in the Future* 

This has been a difficult paper to compose. I attempted, 
first, to write in a positive mode saying what I, as a teacher in- 
vited to represent the larger body of teachers, see to be the 
realities of curriculum in 1969 and those of the future, as I am 
able to project them from the present. 

I found myself increasingly frustrated by the task. I could 
not identify clearly what these realities are. The farther into 
the matter I went the more I sensed an incendiary situation. 

The world is not a very happy place today. There are wars 
and rumors of wars, generation gaps, racial conflicts, campus 
rebellions, hard-core poverty that doesn't respond to treatment, 
riots in the streets, increasing drug abuse, runaway taxation, 
constant nuclear threat, population explosions, mental health 
problems, a continued increase in adult and juvenile crime, 
prison scandals, suicides among not only the mature segments 
of the population but among our young people, increased dis- 
illusionment with organized religion, indeed with “organized" 
society in general, and a relaxation of sexual mores with its 
resultant mental, emotional, and physical problems and com- 
plexities. 

I try to see what have been pointed out to be the more 
optimistic aspects of the modern world: more efficient tech- 
nology available to more people, faster and safer transportation 
that brings the peoples of the world geographically closer, con- 
tinued medical advances, a generally higher standard of living 
for larger numbers of people, advances into space where once 
man never dreamed he could go. I know and understand that 
all these things, and many more, are the hallmarks of the prog- 
ress of civilized man. 

Why is it, then, that I continue to be so concerned about 
the disintegrative realities of the present world ? Why is it that, 
as a teacher, I am unable to see the technological strides that 



♦Prepared by Carol M. Fisher, Assistant Professor of Education and Assistant Director of 
Extended Services, Ball State University 
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man has made as meeting and coping, and coping effectively, 
with these disintegrative realities ? Why doesn’t our bigger and 
better mousetrap rid us of the mice that plague us ? 

As I said, I tried first to approach this paper both positively 
and optimistically. I was unable to develop it in this v/ay for the 
disintegrative persistently intruded itself. The world is not a 
generally happy place; it is a dismal one, and I can’t help but 
wonder if this is not what the young people we find so difficult 
to understand are trying to tell us. 

As a teacher who wants to do the best job possible, I trj 
to keep abreast of something called the “professional literature.’’ 
I join my professional organizations and I read my professional 
journals. Wanting to improve my teaching competency and re- 
main effective in the classroom, I enroll in classes and work 
toward more advanced degrees and X attend my professional 
meetings. I feel an obligation toward what I must do to keep 
myself viable as a person who works with young people. 

But hard as I try not to be so, I am continually disillusioned 
with what I see and hear. I ask, “How do I reach these chil- 
dren?” and X am given standarized, efficiently researched an- 
swers based on the latest objective data from psychology, 
sociology, and education. I ask, “W’hat is it X should teach 
them?” and I am given the newest, the most up-to-date tech- 
nologically oriented programmed materials. 

Recently I saw a film that proudly showed a “modern” class- 
room where five-year-old children were sitting isolated with 
massive earphones on their heads before large panels of buttons 
and switches. I remember distinctly the exasperated look on 
the face of one child whose earphones kept slipping off. As I 
watched these five-year-olds struggle to manage the gear of 
their learning I couldn’t help asking myself repeatedly, “Why?” 
I rather imagine that the most significant thing these children 
were learning was not the programmed learning content, but 
rather the ins and outs of pushing buttons and switches and 
adjusting to headsets. They were becoming skilled technicians 
at an early age. 

As a teacher I find I must continually ask, “Is this really 
what we’re after? Do we want in a world where the population 
is growing like a cancer out of control a generation of young 
people who are educated to respond to a problem by pushing a 
button or flipping a switch? 
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Why, as a teacher, do I find myself continuing to rebel 
against technology as the establishment’s ready answer to the 
puzzlements of education ? Why do I continue to find myself 
concerned about better interaction at a human level between 
people ? 

As a teacher, I feel that my task is a personal one. I am 
charged with the responsibility of being a human being. This 
means, to me, that I have values : there are things which I like 
and things which I dislike. It means, to me, that I have my own 
personal ranges of experiences: I have both my joys and my 
hurts. It means, to me, that I am a curious creature: I have 
many questions and some answers. It means, to me, that I am 
fallible and finite : I make mistakes and I must face the reality 
of my own death. (By the way, how much are we doing to teach 
children and young people of the reality of death, of death as a 
natural portion of the scheme of life? Part of young peoples’ 
present violent stand against war has, I think, nothing to do 
with war. It is, rather, in large measure, a matter of their in- 
ability to approach reconciliation with the fact of death. What 
is being done anywhere in the society to help them with this 
developmental task?) 

As a teacher, I have been placed with young people to rep- 
resent society at large. My delegated task is to represent the 
collective maturity of that society and to influence and assist 
the conduct of young people in their inward and outward reach 
for their own individual maturity. I am responsible in three 
directions : to the young people I encounter to preserve the con- 
ditions necessary to their growing; to society to preserve the 
best of its heritage; to myself to preserve my autonomy as an 
individual human being. But as a teacher in the incendiary 
world of 1969 I find it increasingly necessary to ask: what are 
the conditions necessary to the educational growth of young 
people? What are the lasting elements of the world’s cultural 
heritage? What constitutes my basic human autonomy? 

I do not profess to be knowledgeable at a theoretical level 
about these last three questions. I live daily with the practical 
realities of the classroom, not with the abstract exploration of 
education. My primary charge is to meet children and teach 
them, not to articulate objective theory; this last is the task of 
others in the system. 
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But there are some things I can say about curriculum from 
the perspective of the classroom where I work. If, in education, 
we are indeed in the business of assisting and influencing human 
growth, then we must make central to what we do, the human 
being, not only outside the classroom, but more importantly in- 
side. It is not always enough to focus with children on what 
lies beyond the walls of the school. It is necessary as well for 
students and teacher to recognize each other as participants in 
what goes on inside. This means, to me, respecting each other 
as sources of knowledge. Creators of any kind of knowledge are 
processors of their own inner resources. The task of the teacher 
is to help children recognize themselves as such creators. As a 
teacher, I find it most necessary to become acutely attuned to 
the ways in which individual students process their learning. 
The business of learning involves finding a way to do what needs 
to be done. I am responsible for seeing that conditions within 
the classroom are such that each student is free to find effective 
and personally satisfying ways of learning. 

Doing this has become largely a matter of listening much 
and talking little. But what I am listening to, with each child, 
is a thinking process at work. What I am giving him, as a 
teacher, is an opportunity to hear himself think, without — in- 
sofar as is possible — my injecting my adult biases into his 
processing of himself as learner. (Often I have found that when 
I object to what a student has said I have been presenting him 
with the hurdles in my thinking, not in his. His attention, then, 
is forced to shift from his own immediate learning needs to my 
needs. I’m not convinced that I can defend this in the classroom 
situation where the responsibility of the adult is to the individ- 
ual’s learning process and self-determination.) 

If students are to have the confidence necessary to deal 
with the present disintegrative realities of the mature world, 
there must be some arena somewhere where the needs of that 
confidence can be nurtured and developed. The classroom is that 
place. Confidence and competency are, I have found, best built 
through the trust and encouragement of the teacher. 

Confidence, trust, encouragement: these are words that I 
rarely hear in conjunction with education. When I enroll in my 
education classes for professional growth, somehow “encourage- 
ment,” “trust,” “confidence” don’t seem to fit together with the 
facts in those courses. I am instructed that grading children in 
school is bad ; but I am graded by those who say so. I am taught 
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that we must treat children as individuals ; but often the very 
instructor who says so does not know my name even by the end 
of the term. I am informed that research shows that teachers 
do most of the talking in the average classroom; and the pro- 
fessor takes hours to tell me so. I am told that teachers should 
encourage students to identify their own problems; but I am 
labeled old-fashioned and am ostracized by professional col- 
leagues if I mention that “discipline” is the greatest problem I 
have in my classroom. 

What are the realities of the world of young people? In 
schools are we indeed focusing our attention upon the problems 
that these young people encounter? What are the differences 
between youth and age, between immaturity and maturity? 
What are the things which youth sees which age has become 
blind to? And conversely, what are the things which maturity 
has revealed to the adult? Are we helping young people to meet 
and try to solve their problems, or we in the schools projecting 
our adult problems upon them and expecting them to cope with 
them? 

There is a time for childhood and there is a time for ma- 
turity. Each age has its developmental tasks, its own unique 
problems which fit to its expanding maturity. It is not the task 
of educators, of teachers, to unload their problems on the shoul- 
ders of youth. It is the task of the educator to assist youth to 
define its own reality. 

As a teacher, I find it disturbing to know young people, even 
small children in elementary school, who, for instance, take 
tranquilizers regularly. And I find I must ask, “Is it their re- 
ality which has brought them to this, or is it ours?” Do the 
natural tasks of childhood bring ulcers or make suicide the only 
way out for them as they reach and endure adolescence ? — or 
is it some other world, some world beyond their present talents 
for coping, that renders them powerless? 

It is this, then, which makes me question, “What is the cul- 
tural heritage we are passing on to our youth, and at what ex- 
pense?” We teachers conscientiously plan lessons daily which 
are designed to help our children reach an understanding of the 
democratic way of life, an understanding of the languages other 
peoples speak, an understanding of the history which has 
brought mankind to where he is. It is reaping us dissatisfaction, 
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unrest, and rebellion from our young people. Why? What is it 
that we are teaching implicitly through the curriculum e£ the 
schools ? 

A number of people have been pointing out that youth today 
seem to know what they are against, but they don’t seem to be 
clear on what it is they are for. Is this a natural concern of the 
schools? As a teacher, I feel it should be. It seems to me that 
curriculum makers should hold themselves responsible for help- 
ing young people discover what their own personal, positive, 
constructive convictions are. It does not seem to me to be 
enough to encourage in young people a critical attitude which 
knows only how to find what is “wrong” in the world. The 
“wrong” can be truly understood only in contrast with what one 
believes to be “right.” 

What is “right” with the world today? What are the hopes 
that, as a teacher, I should be holding out to the young people I 
teach? What are the bridges across the generation gaps that 
have been pointed out? What are the positive values the adult 
world holds, that would make the maturing process attractive 
to the young of today? (It doesn’t take much looking to come 
to the realization that adolescents are afraid of growing up : too 
many of them hide like furtive little animals behind their hair 
and hang on desperately to the garb and pleasures of childhood.) 
What is it that, as adults, we are proud of? What are our ac- 
complishments that we really want to pass on to another gen- 
eration? Do we have them? 

What is my real responsibility as a teacher in the class- 
room? Is it to teach the facts of existence or to teach how to 
cope with those facts? To teach about life or to help make it 
possible for young people to experience richer living? To create 
human automatons or to nurture creative, confident human be- 
ings? These are the basic issues I live with in teaching; these 
are the kinds of questions for which I daily must find answers. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL APPLICATIONS TO BUILDING 
CURRICULUM IN THE FIELD OF CURRICULUM 

A Survey of Curriculum Courses and Content* 

In an effort to obtain a current survey of curriculum offer- 
ings, a modified and limited form of a 1965 survey instrument** 
was sent to the 27 institutions which responded to the original 
survey. Fifty additional institutions similar to the original 27 
were asked to provide data. From this group of 77 institutions, 
33 institutions, including 14 of those who had responded in 1965, 
returned the completed survey instrument. Data provided 
through this new survey gives us some indication of the nature 
of courses and content being offered in teacher education institu- 
tions and identifies some changes that are taking place. 

Course Listing 

The survey of curriculum offerings in 33 institutions in 1969 
revealed 186 courses as compared to 116 courses listed by the 27 
institutions that responded in 1965. The 1969 survey indicates 
that there is an average of 5.7 curriculum courses per institution 
whereas the 1965 survey showed an average of 4.6 courses per 
institution. When courses listed in the 1969 survey were grouped 
into eight major categories it was noted that nearly one-half of 
these courses are classified as general curriculum. The next 
largest number of courses were classified as curriculum develop- 
ment with 17 per cent and curriculum problems with 14 per 
cent. A comparison of these factors in the two surveys indicates 
a decrease in the curriculum development category and an in- 
crease in the general category (Table 1). 

Curriculum Content 

A significant finding in regard to course content is that 
about the same number of courses in both surveys give major 

■“Prepared by Lutlan R. Wootton, Professor of Education and Chairman of the Department 
of Curriculum and Supervision, College of Education, The University of Georgia, with the 
assistance of Robert W. Selwa, Doctoral Candidate In Curriculum at The University of 
Georgia. 

••Wootton, Lutlan R., "The Curriculum: Is the Concept Changing?" Clearing House, 42 
(November, 1967), 143-145. 
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attention to bases for curriculum content, curriculum theory, 
curriculum principles and curriculum plans of organization. These 
areas of content are provided in more than 50 per cent of all 
courses. In addition, it is found that 40 per cent of all classes 
provide students with the opportunity to study history and 
development of curriculum, scope and sequence in content areas, 
to plan courses in content areas and to develop skill in problem 
solving. It was found that trends and issues which influence the 
curriculum were examined in three-fourths of the courses listed. 
This is classified as a medium of instruction but may very well be 
an indication of the actual content of courses (Table 2) . 

These aspects of content in curriculum as specified seem to 
be included in a variety of course titles with none specifically for 
any one set of courses. From the date received, it is impossible 
to be assured by a title of a course what specific body of content 
it embraces. For example, ten institutions listed the course 
“Elementary School Curriculum.” Of the eight possible content 
topic choices the range is none to six. 

Materials, Media, Techniques 

The practice of requiring students to purchase textbooks in 
curriculum courses has decreased from 66 per cent to 56 per cent 
or a drop of 10 per cent. However, textbook purchase is still 
required in half the courses listed in the 1969 survey. 

Other significant findings include a 10 per cent increase in 
courses which employ team teaching and slight decrease in 
lecture-discussion as a class procedure. The most significant 
change noted is that current periodicals are listed as a major 
source of content for 52 per cent of the courses in 1969 as con- 
trasted with only 22 per cent in 1965. Usage of practically all 
facets of course materials, media and techniques showed a 
marked increase over the 1965 survey (Table 3) . 

For those who are concerned as to whether curriculum and 
methods can or should be taught separately, this survey shows 
that more than 50 per cent of the courses listed teach both cur- 
riculum and methods in the same course. Respondents were 
specifically requested not to include any methods courses in the 
survey as a safeguard to the confusion of the two. We must 
conclude, therefore, that at least half of our respondents hav'*. 
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TABLE 1 



CLASSIFICATION OF COURSES 



Total Number of Courses 



Curriculum Development 



General Curriculum 



Laboratory Experiences 



Foundations 



Special Curriculum 



Curriculum Theory 



Curriculum Trends 



Curriculum Problems 



Research and Evaluation 
(Included in other titles) 
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min 



mi 



mini 



ides minim 

1969 



116 

186 



30 % 

17 % 



39 % 

47 % 



7 % 

6 % 



1 % 

3 % 



9 % 

5 % 



5 % 

6 % 



0% 

2 % 



10% 

14 % 



0% 

2 % 
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TABLE 2 

COURSE CONTENT 

Studies History and IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIII 45% 

Development of Curriculum 40% 



Explores Bases for 
Curriculum Content 



i Riiiiiiiiiimmmiiiiiiii 50% 



Studies Curriculum 
Theories and Principles 



lllllllllllllllllll lllllllllllll 54% 

54% 



Studies Curriculum Plans 
of Organization 



ii mmiiBiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiii 59% 

■^■d^b^hhbb eo % 



Guides Students in Planning 
Courses in Content Areas 



llllllllllllfiillllllll 



37% 

40% 



Studies Scope and Sequence IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIII 

of Skill Areas of Curriculum ■■^■^^^■i 



44% 

40% 



Major Attention to Developing llllllllllll 
Skill in Problem Solving ■■■i 



21 % 

40% 
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Examines Trends and Issues 
Influencing Curriculum 



69% 

75% 
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TABLE 3 



COURSE MATERIALS, MEDIA, AND TECHNIQUES 



Utilize s Current Periodicals llllllllllllll 



Provides Experiences 
with Children 



III 



Provides Laboratory 
Experiences in Solving 
Curriculum Problems 



llllllll 



Designs Research to Determinellllllllllll 
Changing Needs of School 
Curriculum 



22 % 

52 % 



4 % 

15 % 



12 % 

24 % 



19 % 

30 % 



Examines Instructional 
Materials 



lllllllllllllllllll 



Evaluates Public School 
Curriculum 
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1965 iiBimm 
1969 



31 % 

46 % 



41 % 

55 % 
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difficulty in separating curriculum and method as content for 
teacher education courses, or it may be that they see content as 
something different than we have previously considered as such. 

Course Memberships 

It is recognized that the population for which a course is 
offered is a strong determinant of course content. An examination 
of the groups for which the courses are being offered shows that 
81 per cent of the courses are for graduate students, 15 per cent 
for undergraduate and 4 per cent for undergraduates and gradu- 
ates. A more important factor is that 52 per cent of these 
courses are planned for teachers only. Twenty-nine are open to 
teachers, administrators and curriculum directors or supervisors. 
This means that 81 per cent are open to teachers. Eighteen per 
cent are for administrators, curriculum directors, or supervisors 
only. Only two courses (one per cent of the listing of courses) 
are primarily for professors of curriculum in college (Table 4). 
One might ask how many curriculum courses do teachers nor- 
mally take? Could it be that they take only one or two? If so, 
this is part of our reason for half of the courses being in the 
general category and content topics not being confined to certain 
course titles. 

Changes in the Last Five Years 

The survey of 1969 revealed that changes have been made in 
curriculum offerings in 20 of the 33 institutions within the last 
five years. Courses have been added such as Curriculum Theory, 
Fundamentals of Curriculum, Curriculum Trends, and many 
courses in curriculum for specified separate subject areas. Most 
of these courses added appear to be similar to curriculum courses 
which have been listed in teacher education institutions for some 
time. However, some different titles such as Early Childhood 
Education, The Middle School, and Counseling and Curriculum 
have been added. Revision of course content indicates that con- 
tent is being modified in terms of the changing scene in education. 
These revisions include such relatively new aspects of curriculum 
as Structure of Knowledge, Educational Technology, Behavioral 
Objectives, Social Trends, and Practicum Experiences. Curricu- 
lum experiences being added other than regular college courses 
seem to center on college student involvement in public school 
experiences through field trips, field studies, and field problems. 
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TABLE 4 



COURSE MEMBERSHIP 1969 



Graduate Only 




Undergraduate Only 



15% 



Graduate and Undergraduate 



4% 



Teachers Only 




52% 



Teachers, Administrators, HiHBHHi 29% 

Curriculum Directors, 
and Supervisors 



Administrators, Curriculum HHHI 18% 

Directors, Supervisors, and 
College Professors 



College Professors Only 



1 % 



Total of Courses Open 
to Teachers 




81 % 
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Changes Being Projected 

It is exciting to note the contemplated curriculum changes in 
1969 as contrasted with those recorded in 1965. Only three insti- 
tutions in 1965 expected any change in curriculum offerings. One 
of these institutions planned to add three to five courses. 
Another expected to add an internship. The third institution 
planned to add some laboratory experiences. In the 1969 survey, 
25 institutions indicated that they expect to make changes in 
curriculum offerings. Two institutions plan to develop a doctoral 
program in curriculum. Several other institutions are adding 
courses to their graduate programs in curriculum. Some indicate 
that they are re-studying their total offerings in curriculum. One 
institution has developed a new organization with an area of 
specialization in curriculum, and its faculty is presently consider- 
ing the development in 15 new courses. A variety of other 
anticipated changes were expressed. 

Emerging Trends Recognized 

Responses by those providing data for the survey expressed 
a number of significant statements as to emerging trends which 
they consider are influencing the curriculum. They are as 
follows : 

1. Teacher education is gaining recognition as a university 
function. 

2. Cooperation between universities and schools is increas- 
ing through cooperative curriculum endeavors. 

3. More curriculum service is being offered to public school 
systems. 

4. Changes in social institutions and major social problems 
are being related to the role of schools. 

5. The non-curriculum idea of approaching content develop- 
ment on the basis of questions of people in anguished 
conditions is emerging. 

6. Attention is being given to clarification of objectives by 
using behavioral language. 
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7. Attention is being given to both principles and/or process 
as the necessary basis of curriculum. 

8. An interdisciplinary emphasis in curriculum is growing. 

9. Subject matter is being restructured. 

10. National curriculum patterns in math, science, and social 
studies are developing. 

11. Individual curriculum programming is increasing. 

12. Educational technology and continuous pupil progress 
curricula are altering elementary and secondary curricu- 
lums. 

13. Hardware and software companies are merging. 

14. More emphasis is being placed upon work done in public 
schools with children rather than in University lecture 
classes. 

15. There is an increase in staff members of a school system 
assigned to curriculum planning and supervision. 

16. More supervisors and administrators are required to take 
substantial work in the area of curriculum. 

17. A variety of experimental programs are being established 
for preparing teachers and administrators for work in 
ghetto and inner city schools. 

18. Teachers are becoming more specialized. 



Summary 

The Survey of Curriculum Offerings in 33 teacher education 
institutions indicates that more courses are being identified and 
offered as curriculum courses. Approximately half of the curri- 
culum courses may be identified as general curriculum. The 
major aspects of curriculum content in courses are about the 
same in 1969 as they were in 1965. Approximately half the 
courses explore bases for curriculum content and study curricu- 
lum theory, principles and curriculum plans of organization. 
Three-fourths of the courses examine trends and issues which 
influence curriculum. There is a significant increase in the use of 
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current periodicals as a major source for content. Curriculum and 
method are taught in the same course in half of the courses. 
Four-fifths of the curriculum courses are open to teachers with 
one-fifth open only to administrators, curriculum directors and 
supervisors. Two-thirds of the institutions have made change in 
curriculum offerings within the last five years. A wide variety of 
trends are emerging which seem to in.' aence the curriculum. 

In conclusion, it is increasingly more difficult to identify any 
body of curriculum content to which every student of curriculum 
should be exposed. The generally accepted areas (or the identify- 
ing topics of history, bases, theory, principles, plans of organiza- 
tion) remain about the same. What is changing is the process 
and terminology. It would appear that the process is becoming 
content for curriculum learnings (courses and other appropriate 
experiences) . Examining trends and issues, analyzing curriculum 
research studies, designing research to determine changing needs 
of school curriculum, and guiding students in evaluating public 
school curriculum are being given more emphasis. These 
concepts are supported both in what the respondents checked as 
being included in the present courses and in what they indicated 
are the trends influencing curriculum today. 



Editor's Note: In addition to the above paper, Professor Wootton has written a case 
history describing the emergence ever the last ten years of the Department of Curriculum 
and Supervision, College of Education, The University of Georgia. Persons interested in 
the process of developing course offerings and expanding the programs and faculty in 
curriculum at Georgia may write Professor Wootton for this paper. 









TECHNOLOGICAL APPLICATIONS TO BUILDING 
CURRICULUM IN THE FIELD OF CURRICULUM 

Communicating Curriculum: 

An Analysis of Current Texts* 

I 

“Curriculum requires that choices be made,” and an attempt 
to analyze current texts on curriculum highlight this succinctly 
stated but potentially encompassing statement about the “heart 
of the curriculum problem.” 

If one were to look for a leit motif for selection, it might well 
be that of the recurring theme of relevance. (Is this what is 
meant by the term “valid content”?) The present pressing 
demands on educators mandate the need for the organization, 
development and attendant research directed towards a curricu- 
lum that will functually link extrinsic curricula to the basic 
intrinsic concerns, feelings and needs of those it would serve. 
Such a job is not only challenging, but demanding in that the 
assistance from professionals who write texts must be addressed 
to concerns other than those frequently rehashed from book to 
book. What the challenge calls for is a creative approach to 
dealing with the several aspects of curriculum theory, curriculum 
development, curriculum organization, and curriculum decision- 
making. The demand calls for an even more creative approach to 
implementation of such creative products than the burgeoning 
field of electronics has already made possible. Only thus can the 
theme of relevance or validity be fully realized. 

Before we examine the texts and show how they echo the 
confusions of the kinds of course offerings in curriculum so 
accurately reported in the preceding paper by Professor Wootton, 
let us look for a moment at why relevance or validity has been 
selected as a major theme. A model developed by Fantini and 
Weinstein (for the purpose of developing more relevant curri- 
culums for disadvantaged area schools) may be useful to support 
this selection of motif and to provide a means for those who must 
choose texts for specific curriculum courses. 



^Prepared by Julian Roberts, Professor of Education, Department of Curriculum and In- 
struction, Ferkauf Graduate School of Humanities and Social Sciences, Yeshiva University 
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In almost every text on curriculum, the point is loudly and 
sometimes eloquently made that the curriculum designer must 
consider the consumer of the educational process. This is repre- 
sented by the learner box in the model (Figure 1). In the texts 
this means that sections are devoted to all of the information we 
can gather from psychology about growth and development and 
the learning process ; to all that we can gather from the social- 
anthropologist about the society and culture from which the 
learner comes ; to all that we can gamer from the economist about 
the special nature of the affluent, the less affluent, and the poor 
or economically disadvantaged populations. Such information 
certainly assists the curriculum theorist and the curriculum 
developer in some of the choices they must make. 

The model, however, allows us to focus on several other 
matters. If we were to look through the texts examined, we 
would find that in most cases the immediate shift focuses on the 
learner’s reality and the different learning styles — those boxes 
in the model that deal with the structure of the disciplines (in 
most cases the traditional disciplines), the vehicles appropriate 
for presenting the concepts from these disciplines to the learner, 
the strategies of teachers which demand concomitant procedures 
on the part of the learner, the skills (already learned and those 
to be newly learned) the need to operate at given levels in the 
school social system, to achieve the outcomes desired by the 
organization from the education process administered. 

What seems missing is the connection between the learner 
as a human being — with concerns and a content of his own that 
he brings to the social system of school. These concerns and this 
content are not reflected in the usual list of cognitive behaviorial 
outcomes of the educational process. Especially in a time when 
the community from which the student comes is clamoring for 
some control over school matters do we need to connect student, 
community, and school to the educational process in a meaning- 
ful way. In his paper, Professor Mann sees this need reflected in 
both the student union movement and the community control 
movement. “A gap has developed between administration jargon 
about individual needs and community needs, on the one hand, 
and the individuals’ and communities’ perceptions of their own 
needs on the other.” 

In our model the attempt to close the gap is represented by 
the identification of the learners’ concerns and the diagnosis of 
these in terms that affect curriculum choices, both in content and 
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in design. Very few of the books on curriculum attempt to deal 
specifically with this lack of connection except in global terms or 
in theoretical terminology of the social and psychological 
sources of curriculum making. That connection, it seems to me, 
must somehow begin to deal with the concomitant development of 
the affective and cognitive domains of the learner. The nature of 
linguistic study today, which seems to frighten many experienced 
teachers, is a good example of how connections are never made 
between the learner and the cognitive aspects of the curriculum. 
Some of our current texts are beginning to take cognizance of 
this fact, some more creatively and aggressively than others. 
Gail Inlow calls it the emergent in curriculum. Lloyd Trump and 
Delmas Miller see it in terms of striving for the dispensibility of 
the teacher in the educational process. Others see it in terms of 
flexibility of school organization, allowing for less rigidity in the 
expected progress of any given learner and in the amounts and 
kinds of learning that may then take place. Fantini and Wein- 
stein talk in Making Urban Schools Work of the three-tiered 
school, and Vernon Anderson, in asking curriculum improvers to 
look at their own behaviors and working processes, is in effect 
asking the curriculum decision makers to consider their decisions 
in more behavioral terms as the discovered behaviors may affect 
both the cognitive and affective development of the learners. It 
is the needed recognition of the affective domain, and implemen- 
tation for its development in the curriculum that may hold the 
key to making curriculum more relevant to the learner. Perhaps 
we must examine the terms relevant and affect. The few that 
do (Inlow, Fantini and Weinstein, Taba, Vernon Anderson, and 
Sowards) are in the minority. 

What the model indicates is that the content of the learner, 
if seriously listened to, may be diagnosed as three broad areas of 
concerns : self-concept, connectedness, and power. Each of these 
may be defined more specifically as a need to provide a curriculum 
in which growth in positive self-image, in feeling oneself a useful 
and meaningful part of the total school social system (especially 
in the so-called integrated school), and in the power to be able 
to help in the curriculum decision making process. This may be a 
way of realizing concomitant cognitive and affective growth in 
the individual. Curriculum choices must attend to both of these 
concepts of education if the whole child is to take an operational 
and functional as well as theoretical meaning. 
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Valid content for curriculum and courses in curriculum may 
then be viewed as a problem of allowing the affective dimension 
of learning to direct more of the cognitive dimensions of learning. 
By dealing with inner content, the teacher validates the child and 
it may be necessary to validate the child first in order to validate 
the curriculum designed for him. 



II 

An examination of a sampling of the latest texts on curric- 
ulum, to be functional, must result in some recommendations 
with regard to choice of text for specific curriculum courses. 
This task requires some criteria for making such recommenda- 
tions. I have drawn upon statements from James Macdonald, in 
his article “A Curriculum Rationale,” which is included in the 
readings compiled by Short and Marconnit. He makes two state- 
ments of principle pertinent to criteria for selection of texts. 
First he talks of “a concept of the person as the central value in 
curriculum,” and this, of course, relates to Part I of my paper. 
The second posits what Macdonald calls the need to interpret 
and talk about the elements 01 curriculum with a moral dis- 
course. Moral here refers to the way teachers and learners and 
all involved in the teaching-learning process interact, the dia- 
logue, the promise for accomplishing learning tasks, the sense 
of forgiveness for yesterday’s or even today’s failure to progress, 
the sense of beauty, vitality and justice that should prevail dur- 
ing the educational experience. The focal point is on a relation- 
ship or connection with the learner. 

To illustrate how the educational experience is immoral, and 
some specific implications of moral concepts for curriculum, 
Macdonald turns to “the ideational content and the persons 
involved in instructional contexts — or the basic cultural sub- 
stance and the clients of the curriculum as they encounter the 
textbook . . .” He calls the textbook form a disservice to the 
young for it “coerces the students by the weight of its authori- 
tative format and it adds greatly to the difficulty of internal- 
izing personal meanings by its ‘after the fact' logical ordering of 
experience and its segmented or restricted range of experimental 
data.” Thus he claims the textbook to be “neither lifelike nor is 
it discipline-like.” It does not reflect, in most cases, the commit- 
ment and vitality of the author or authors. “It is essentially 
immoral.” 
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Unfortunately, a review of some thirty books on. curriculum 
largely bear out this conclusion. There are, fortunately, several 
important exceptions, and I should like to mention those following 
this general discussion. 

To one who has labored through an examination of curricu- 
lum textbooks, the importance of the information presented in 
Professor Wootton's survey of course offerings and content is 
clear. The texts in many cases reflect the conglomerate situation, 
he reports, though they do not necessarily reflect the nature of 
the client nor the level of educational experience. In other words, 
the texts, like the course labels and the lists of course content 
tend to be potpourris, something for everyone. In so doing, they 
either become weighty with authoritative awesomeness, or trivial 
in the way they attempt to do everything, including getting in on 
the latest fad either in method, organization, or new vocabulary. 
They also provide needed information, sometimes overburden- 
ingly so, but rarely with any sense of the writers' own convic- 
tions and fervor. 

Curriculum Theory and Development Courses 

Broudy, Smith, and Burnett in Democracy and Excellence in 
American Secondary Education share in common with King and 
Brownell in The Curriculum and the Disciplines of Knowledge, 
the basic goal of intellectual development. King and Brownell 
(pp. 81-95) replace fact by fact study of the disciplines with the 
conceptual approach that emphasizes the structure of the disci- 
plines. If the learner is seen as one who is to be submitted to an 
encounter with ideas as the major goal of education, these writers 
state their cases for the intellect as the prime claim on the cur- 
riculum with deep conviction. Both books do promote a commit- 
ment by their authors to a basic theory and philosophy, and both 
are extremely well-written. Broudy, et al, add the concept of the 
non-graded high school and suggest that this flexible organization 
allows each intellect to develop at its own rate and full potential. 
Their suggestion of the use of the molar problem is their way 
of insuring the development of problem-solving techniques. 

Macdonald and Leeper in Language and Meaning, are com- 
mitted to the discovery of felt meaning as well as to intellectual 
learning, and stress the need to develop positive self-concept for 
teachers and learners (p. 51). Macdonald, Anderson, and May, in 
Strategies of Curriculum Development, present a high-level con- 
sideration of avenues for growth and development in the field of 
curriculum, and excite the reader with their method of curricu- 
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lum inquiry via the analysis of classroom episodes. Macdonald in 
“A Curriculum Rationale/' already cited from Short and Marcon- 
nit, sheds light on what a moral basis for education might provide 
in an age where structural underpinnings seems to be falling 
apart. 



Neagley and Evans in Handbook for Effective Curriculum 
Development, present issues and recommendations in each chap- 
ter, but their picture of the school of 1980 is presented so un- 
imaginatively, that if their predictions are to come true, we may 
be in worse trouble in 1980 than we are now. 



Tuckman and O'Brian, in Preparing to Teach the Disad- 
vantaged, although concerned with that special group of learners, 
see the need to develop individual talents of the learner in terms 
of re-looking at the vocational instruction and development of- 
fered in the curriculum to the many socio-economically disad- 
vantaged in our school population. 



There are others who cover these same areas, but I will 
delay my remarks on Taba, Trump, Inlow, Fantini and Weinstein, 
Sowards, and Short and Marconnit until the final section. 



General Curriculum Courses 

Gwynn and Chase, in Curriculum Principles and Social 
Trends (4th ed.), present a meaty text covering everything, but 
they do begin to sense (not fervently) a need to consider com- 
munity approaches, self-image of the learners and the need for 
studying change processes as important and significant aspects 
of curriculum trends. The questions raised at the end of the book 
would have made or yielded an exciting presentation if they had 
addressed the entire fourth edition solely to an exploration of and 
suggested solutions to the issues these questions pose. 



Hass and Wiles in Readings in Curriculum, like Gwynn and 
Chase, have written a text for a broadly inclusive course on all 
phases of curriculum with no real commitment apparent to the 
reader. 



Michaelis, Grossman, and Scott present a solid first level 
course in New Designs for Elementary School Curriculum, though 
even an introduction to or a foundations course in curriculum 
might be called upon to present a more stimulating juxta-position 
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of varieties of concepts of how elementary schools can meet the 
criteria that can be derived from considerations of the model 
presented in section I of this paper. 

Oliver, in Curriculum Improvement, presents a Cook’s tour 
and guide to problems, procedures and principles. Yet even as he 
raises certain important issues, there seems to be no statement 
of personal commitment. Varieties of choices are offered, but 
today’s educator and student, the clients of texts, want to inter- 
act with the person behind the intellectual statement of a choice. 
The nearest we come to a statement of position is when Oliver 
talks about accenting the positive, and stresses the basic problem 
of getting pupils to change. He suggests that superintendent- 
should provide special funds to help school personnel initiate 
proposals for change and improvement, and this is not unlike the 
practice being used by Mark Shedd, the superintendent of 
schools in Philadelphia, who has already put this proposal into 
action. Oliver makes reference to Bennis, Benne and Chin, The 
Planning of Change, but he fails to capitalize on this important 
issue, largely because the text tries to accomplish a mammoth 
task. 

Ragan, in Modern Elementary Curriculum (3rd ed.) has 
written a solid text for a general course. The two elements of 
dynamic interest are the techniques of the photo comments used 
in each chapter, and the excellent bibliography of readings and 
films available. Again, the prospect of the new school of the 
future seems unimaginative and not deeply in touch with the fiery 
issues of our time. 

Saylor and Alexander, in the revised Curriculum Planning 
for Modem Schools, have probably written the best cook-book for 
curriculum planners. They give broad overviews, up-to-the-min- 
ute language and models that seem to suggest new insights into 
curriculum planning. Their special compendium feature is a set 
of annotated sources that will save many trips to the library. 
They are committed to providing a school experience “contrived 
to provide maximum growth and development of pupils in a so- 
cially accepted and approved manner” (p. 38) . This is a book to 
be read after one has sorted out his own creative approach to 
curriculum design so that he may avoid old errors and look for 
new ways to become creative change agents the authors seem 
to desire. 
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Smith, Stanley, and Shores’ Fundamentals of Curriculum De- 
velopment is, perhaps, the most popular text in general curricu- 
lum courses. It stands as a kind of monumental presentation 
committed to the organization of curriculum around critical social 
issues. 

Van Til, Vars, and Lounsbury, in Modern Education for the 
Junior High School Years, give a good introductory level course 
on the development of the junior high school movement, and com- 
mit themselves to a full explication of the core curriculum for this 
level of education. 

Alexander, et al, in The Emergent Middle School, introduces 
the concept of the middle school, stressing personal development, 
skills for continued learning, and additional attainment of 
organized knowledge as the basis for curriculum design for the 
middle school. The book represents a typical example of the 
failure of a text to answer a need not only to explicate this new 
movement in school organization, but to provide leadership of a 
creative sort in suggesting ways in which the organization could 
be justified by highly individualized approaches to curriculum 
choice, development, and design. No real excitement is generated 
in what could emerge in establishing the middle school complex. 

Finally, Tanner, in Schools for Youth — Change and Chal- 
lenge in Secondary Education, presents a comprehensive explora- 
tion of the many facets of the secondary school. He calls for a 
balanced curriculum, and then presents major types of curricula 
in current operation, emphasizing several experimental programs. 

Curriculum Change 

The group of books briefly mentioned herein all deal with 
aspects of how change is effected in curriculum. Although this 
section is closely related to the concepts set forth in part I of this 
paper, the problem of effecting change in a school system, par- 
ticularly curriculum change, has always been a persistent one. 
The following are some texts that deal in whole or in part with 
specifics relating to change. 

Conner and Ellena, in their Curriculum Handbook for School 
Administrators, deal with the problem of change in the latter 
section of their book, (pp. 311-322). Although processes of 
change are outlined, and roles of personnel spelled out, there 
seems to be no role for student participation. The book itself is 
like one of the often discarded curriculum guides which really 
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could be helpful. However, it is a fervorless performance that 
would seem not to have any impact on those seeking to support 
or to risk change. 

Doll’s Curriculum Improvement: Decision-Making Process, 

published in 1964, is very committed to the processes involved in 
decision-making, and seeks new ways to effect change impact. He 
sees the learner as the clientele, and they, therefore, must be 
considered if change or decision-making is to be significant. 

Goodlad’s School, Curriculum, and the Individual, sees the 
learner as a data source for curriculum choice, but does not seek 
any role for him on the decision-making team. In toth this book, 
and in several others, Goodlad does stress the need for individ- 
ualizing instruction. 

Schmidt and Buchanan wrote Techniques that Produce 
Teamwork in 1955. Both are products of National Training 
Laboratories, and their work still has import to the whole notion 
of how organizations can help produce meaningful and lasting 
change through the development of group processes for decision- 
making. The book contains a sound and useful methodology for 
making the school a collaborative rather than a competitive 
social system. 

Verduin’s Cooperative Curriculum Improvement describes 
and shares the experience of a cooperative approach to curricu- 
lum improvement. He stresses the need for teachers to “Partici- 
pate in investigating, testing, and proposing course change so 
that he will understand and use appropriate changes in the 
curricula, with greater efficiency” (p. 122). 

Kimball Wiles, although mainly concerned with the high 
school curriculum, in The Changing Curriculum of the High 
Schools, does make a plea for released time for teachers from 
classroom or other duties, and/or additional pay if overtime is 
required (pp. 287-291), if teachers are expected to take a domi- 
nant role in decision-making and change. 

Anderson’s Principles and Procedures of Curriculum Im- 
provement could have been listed in several categories. He pre- 
sents good coverage of procedures to be used in curriculum im- 
provement. His discussion of approaches to pupils' various 
learning levels and treatment of creative research in curriculum 
development add to the value of the book. There is an excellent 
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bibliography, but more than that, this book was included in this 
section for the heavy emphasis and commitment to group pro- 
cesses in teaching, learning, and curriculum improvement. 

Making Curriculum Relevant 

Were it not for the following six selections, the attempts of 
current texts to communicate about curriculum or to add sig- 
nificantly to the matter of relevance or validity in curriculum 
content would be disheartening. Hilda Taba’s Curriculum De- 
velopment: Theory and Practice and her Teacher Handbook for 
Contra Costa Social Studies written with James L. Hills are 
tremendous contributions to providing a conceptual framework 
for curriculum development. Early in the first book, she calls for 
the curriculum pattern-makers to add to their job the role of 
translator "of ideas and facts from the behavioral sciences into 
their educational practices, the conception of educational tasks, 
and the ideas about the curriculum and instruction. There should 
be a constant flow of translated findings from research in the 
behavioral sciences into a body of ideas and information access- 
ible to those who teach and think about teaching.” The Contra 
Costa Handbook is an example of just how such a flow is trans- 
lated into the design of a social studies curriculum. She sees 
curriculum as essentially a system of teaching somebody some- 
thing by some process, and that such a system must consist of 
objectives to be attained, selection and organization of content, 
selection and organization of learning experiences to be provided, 
and the formulation and organization of the teaching strategies 
to be employed. 

Taba’s basic emphasis is upon establishing cognitive struc- 
tures for learning, and although she mentions the need for 
affective growth, she does not stress this as a neglected need as 
do Fantini and Weinstein. In their two books, The Disadvan- 
taged : A Challenge to Education, and the shorter work, 

Making Urban Schools Work, we not only get a highly committed 
set of writers who expand our notions of the special needs of the 
disadvantaged, but their notion of the need to have affective 
growth support cognitive development for all learners is para- 
mount to their commitment. With respect to the Urban school, 
they call for the creative three-tiered school: Tier 1 relates to 
skills and knowledge development ; Tier 2 relates to the identifica- 
tion and development of personal talents of the learners ; and Tier 
3 relates to social action which is defined as the development of 
and exploration of self and others. 
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Gail Inlow, in The Emergent in Curriculum, sees the need 
for attending to affective development through what he calls the 
mental health emphasis which he feels will bring an optimum 
development of both and affective and cognitive domains. He no 
longer trusts the development of the behavior of the individual to 
the academic disciplines alone. Rather he feels that the disci- 
plines must be supplemented by a more direct approach via the 
“evolving theory of the mental-health environment/’ Inlow be- 
lieves that his theory commits teachers and administrators to 
address themselves to such outcomes as self-acceptance, self- 
understanding and altruism. 

Sowards and Scobey, in The Changing Curriculum and the 
Elementary School, stress the importance of the self-concept of 
the teacher and the effect that self-concept has on the learner. 

Trump and ,Miller, in Secondary School Curriculum Improve- 
ment Proposals and Procedures, suggest that the ultimately 
successful curriculum will lead to the dispensibility of the 
teacher. 

Ill 

What one must conclude from the texts examined and their 
attempts to communicate curriculum may be summed up in 
seven points. 

Texts which will include valid content for curriculum courses 
must: 

1. provide theoretical and research findings relative to the 
nature of and structure of various content disciplines. 

2. indicate the relation between content or concept organ- 
izers and the school function. 

3. indicate the relation between school organization, as 
Goodlad clarifies it in terms of vertical and horizontal organiza- 
tions, and the appropriate curriculum patterns and choices to be 
made. Here the notion of flexibility is essential. 

4. provide problem-solving techniques that allow for identi- 
fication of problems, and explore and extend the kinds of possible 
changes one might seek in solving the identified problem. 

5. develop a conceptual theory to provide a framework for 
curriculum development and decision-making. 
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6. consider the data sources of society, learning theory, 
subject matter, and the content the learner brings with him. 

7. recognize the need to train and retrain teachers to meet 
the demands of today’s clientele, and to help various organiza- 
tions, local, state, and federal see how they can serve this 
clientele best. 

In choosing a text to provide valid or relevant course 
content, one might resort to the model presented in part I, or to 
any model that contains the elements inherent in that model. 
Unfortunately, a lot of spade work will have to be done, for most 
texts are not really seeking to help us see our problems in a new 
way, or to develop a variety of strategies for exploring them. 
Most deal piece-meal with many things, but without a sense of 
commitment. The saving grace of Short and Marconnit’s text- 
book, Contemporary Thought on Public School Curriculum, is 
that it follows the trend to do away with textbooks as such by 
compiling readings from many sources and on the many aspects 
of curriculum by writers whose selections present an opportunity 
for a reader to interact with men and women of conviction. For 
the truth is that the multitude of the texts, in trying to be 
everything to everyone, are neither relevant nor helpful to the 
professional, and betray the users, the learners. Perhaps Mac- 
donald was correct in his assumption that most textbooks are 
indeed immoral. 
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